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CONGRESS, NOT A CONGRESS. 


To understand the criminality of 
the present attitude of Congress, we 
must re¥ert, for a moment, to cer- 
tain fundamental principles which 
are not in dispute among well-in- 
formed persons of any party. Al- 
though men like Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Sumner may propose to act in 
violation of such admitted funda- 
mental principles, they do not at- 
tempt to justify their position on 
the sc..e of law, but solely on the 
plea of necessity—a plea which might 
be used with equal force for cutting 
the throats of these distinguished 
gentlemen. Necessity is a terrible 
plea, when once admitted into the 
code of civil action. There is no 
crime it may not justify, no life it 
may not take. There is no right of 
property or liberty which it may not 
be used to violate. A people who 
suffer themselves to be used by this 
tyrant’s, this highwayman’s, code of 
necessity, has given up the last out- 


work of freedom and civilization, 
and no longer deserve to be received 
among the enlightened nations of 
the earth. No enlightened people 
have ever admitted the justice of 
such a code, except as applied to 
tyrants themselves, whose lives it 
has been held right to take, by any 
means which their craft or their 
usurped power may have rendered 
necessary. In 1656 a work was pub- 
lished in London of the following 
startling title : “ Killing no Murder; 
a Discourse proving it lawful to Kill 
Tyrants, according to thé opinion of 
the most celebrated Ancient Authors.” 
This book lays down the following 
rule in relation to tyrants: “ Aris- 
totle saith, tyranny is against the 
law of nature, that is, the law of hu- 
man society, in which human nature 
is preserved. For this reason they 
deny a tyrant to be partem civitatis ; 
and therefore a tyrant that submits 
to no law is no magistrate, no citi- 
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zen, or member of any society, but 
an ulcer and a disease that destroys 
society. Astyrants are no law, they 
are to be treated only as wild 
beasts who must be destroyed to 
save society from their depredations.” 
The Valerian law made it right and 
just to kill tyrants by any means. 
The old Consular law of Rome, en- 
acted after the tyranny of the Decem- 
virate, didthe same. It wasa maxim 
of the wise Polybius that ‘Those 
who conspire against tyrants are not 
the worst or meanest citizens, but 
the most generous, and those of the 
greatest virtue.” The verdict of the 
Almighty against a tyrant is, that 
“even that man shall die.” 

The justice of such a terrible re- 
sort is based upon the rule of neces- 
sity, and no other. Those in author- 
ity, who attempt to rule by their own 
fancies of necessity instead of law, 
may make it necessary for some, nay 
for any, patriot, to put them out of 
the way. This was the dreadful law 
of necessity, as defined by all the free 
nations of antiquity. We recom- 
mend to gentlemen Stevens and 
Sumner to post themselves a little 
as to the real nature of the law of 
necessity they talk so much about. 
Some judicious reading on this sub- 
ject might possibly force them back 
within the limits of the organic laws 
of our county, for their own safety. 
For, should they succeed in estab- 
lishing this awful code, that necessity 
may rule, by overriding the laws, 
their own heads have no further 
claim to be considered an inviolable 
portion of their bodies, than should 
be deemed expedient by those whom 
they seek to oppress. Such is the 
savage code of necessity. It is a law 
of which one man has as much right 
to, be a judge as another. The high 
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court of necessity has no juries, no 
witnesses, no rules of evidence—it 
has precisely the assassin’s plea, and 
no other. If Mr. Stevens has a 
right to say to any gentleman, “Sir, 
I find it necessary to strip you of 
your property, and to deprive you 
of the right of franchise, and every 
other right of a free citizen,” that 
gentleman has certainly an equal 
right to reply: “You will excuse 
me, sir, but I may find it necessary 
to make such a disposition of your 
corporeal system as will forever ren- 
der me safe from such an intolerable 
wrong.” Such is the upshot of ne- . 
cessity as an element of law. 

Law, in its simplest definition, is 
the rule by which men have agreed to 
be governed. In our American sys- 
tem, especially, consent of the gov- 
erned is an indispensable element of 
law. Where that element ig,want- 
ing, there can be no law. There 
may be force, tyranny and oppres- 
sion, but no law. Now the Congress 
of the United States is a body cre- 
ated by law—by certain clearly de- 
fined and limited rules established 
by the “several States,” for their 
“ general welfare.” Congress has no 
legal existence except when acting 
within the limits of these rules. 
When it goes outside of these rules, 
and acts in violation of them, on the 
tyrant’s plea of self-assumed necessi- 
ty, it ceases to be a body recognized 
by the laws of our country. The 
States, as sovereign political com- 
munities, made Congress, and pre- 
scribed all the rules by which it 
must. be governed. And Congress 
has no more right to override the 
organic laws of even one of the 
States, than the creature has to re- 
bel against the laws of his Creator. 
As civil polities, the States exist by 
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right of their own Constitutions, and 
by no other. The Federal Constitu- 
tion, Congress, and every part of the 
Federal Government derive their 
existence from the sovereign author- 
ity of the States. No branch of that 
government has an atom of original, 
or sovereign authority—it is all 
“derived” from the States; and it 
is all defined, fixed and limited, in 
the Constitution created by the 
States. Congress has, therefore, no 
powers and no independent will of 
its own. All its powers are those of 
a creature, under its creator. An 
act of Congress, therefore, made 
contrary to any express restriction 
of the Constitution, is absolutely 
void. Such have been the invaria- 
ble decisions of the Supreme Court 
(3 Dallas, 399). Also, an act of 
Congress, attempting to exercise 
powers not given in the Constitu- 
tion, is utterly void (1 Cranch, 176). 
The language of this Court, at an 
early day in the history of the Union, 
was, that “No political dreamer was 
ever wild enough to think of break- 
ing down the lines which separate 
the States, and of compounding the 
American people into one common 
mass. Of consequence, when they 
act, they act in their States.” (4 
* Wheaton, 403). But all this was 
said before we had such dreamers as 
the leaders of the present Congress. 
Shall we say dreamers or conspira- 
tors? This Congress not only over- 
leaps all the boundaries prescribed 
by the Constitution of the United 
States, but also violates certain great 
fundamental principles of civilized 
nations, which may, not inappro- 
priately, be called the common law 
of nations. No nation ever makes 
conquest of its own territory. It 
only claims the right of jurisdiction, 
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never of conquest over its own peo- 
ple. The claims set up by this Con- 
gress, if allowed, will render the 
United States an outlaw from the 
society of civilized nations. 

The claim that Congress derives 
new powers in consequence of resist- 
ance to law, or insurrection, within 
a portion of territory covered by its 
jurisdiction, is a further violation, 
not only of the Constitution of the 
United States, but of the common 
law of nations. The principles of 
law on this subject were ably laid 
down by one of the most learned 
jurists connected with the United 
States Court (Judge Sprague, of 
Massachusetts), in the case of the 
Amy Warwick, 1862, as follows : 


‘« It has been supposed that if the govern- 
ment have the rights of a belligerent, then, 
after the rebellion is suppressed, it will 
have the rights of conquest; that a State 
and its inhabitants may be permanently 
divested of all political privileges, and 
treated as foreign territory, acquired by 
arms. This is an error—a grave and 
dangerous error. If a hostile power, 
either from without or within a nation, 
takes possession, and holds absolute do- 
minion over any portion of its territory, 
and the nation, by force of arms, expells or 
overthrows the enemy, and suppresses hos- 
tilities, it acquires no new title, but merely 
regains possession of what it had been tem- 
porarily deprived. The nation acquires no 
new sovereignty, but merely maintains its 
previous rights. Under our Government, 
the right of sovereignty over any portion of 
a State is given and limited by the Consti- 
tution, and will be the same after the war as 
it was before. When the United. States 
take possession of any rebel district, they 
acquire no new title, but merely vindicate 
that which previously existed.” 


The principles involved in this 
learned decision are not only in har- 
mony with the common law of na- 
tions, and with our own Govern- 
ment especially, but they are pre- 
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cisely the same as was acted upon by 
the Lincoln Administration, and ‘by 
Congress, in the whole course of 
what was called “suppressing the 
rebellion.” It was on the basis of 


these principles that the terms of | 


Lee’s surrender were made, and all 
the armies of the South retired from 
the field. On the same basis the 
Federal Government has appointed 
Collectors, Postmasters, and other 
Federal officials for the southern 
States. On this basis Congress has 
even recognized those States; in the 
ratification of Constitutional Amend- 
ments, and other particulars, since 
the war. 

The status of those States, there- 
fore, is not only fixed, by the im- 
mutable principles of organic law, 
but by precedents established by 
Congress itself, and by every branch 
of the Federal Government. They 
are still States in this Union—we 
have sacrificed two millions of lives, 
and six thousand millions of dol- 
lars, under the pretence of keeping 
them so—and Congress has no other 
relations to them but as to States in 
this Union. The powers of Congress 
are still only such as the: Constitu- 
tion of the Union bestows. The at- 
tempt to change the relations of 
some of these States to the Federal 
Union failed; but that failure neither 
changed their own organic charac- 
ter, nor the organic character of the 
Federal Government. The Federal 
Government has legally undergone 
no change; nor has the organic char- 
acter of any of the States, legally, 
undergone any change. ‘The only 
pretence of the war, was to preserve 
the organic character of both the 
Federal and the State Governments. 
‘If secession (which only sought to 
change the external relations. of 
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these Governments), was a crime, 
what name shall we apply to this 
Congress, which seeks, not only to 
change the external relations, but to 
destroy the organic character of both 
the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments? Good God! if the other 
was a “rebellion,” what is this 
thing which Congress is trying to 
do? 

But the body now assembled at 
Washington is not a Congress of the 
United States, within the meaning 
of the Constitution. It is not le- 
gally Congress. 

The Constitution plainly defines 
what shall constitute a Congress: 
“ The House of Representatives shall 


. be composed of members chosen every 


second year by the people of the 
several States (i. e. all the States) ; 
and these electors in each State shall 
have the qualification requisite for 
the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. The number of rep- 
resentatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand; but each 
State shall have, at least, one represen- 
tative. The Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Sen- 
ators from each State, chosen by the 
Legislature thereof.” Thus the con- 
stituent body of Congress is clearly 
defined. One-half or two-thirds of 
the members of Congress cannot 
come together, and, after having 
driven the other half, or third, away, 
set up to be a Congress of the United 
States. Congress, to be a legal body, 
must be organized under the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, must act, 
in all particulars, pursuant to its or- 
dinances, as the constituent of. the 
whole agency delegated by “the 
several States.” The right of Con- 
gress to “be the judge of the elec- 
tion returns and the qualifications 
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of its own members,” means no more 
than just what it says : i. e., that it 
shall judge of the legality of the re- 
turns, and the qualifications of the 
members according to the require- 
ments of the Constitution, which 
sets forth the age and other qualifi- 
cations necessary to ke a member of 
that body. Congress can establish 
no tests of membership not speci- 
fied in the Constitution. Much less 
can it say that States shall not be 
represented there. The right of re- 
presentation is not derived from 
Congress, nor has Congress any ju- 
risdiction over it, except to see that 
the rights of the States are respect- 
ed in the elections and returns. Even 
the Parliament of England, whose 
powers are not defined and limited 
by written law like those of Con- 
gress, cannot venture upon the ex- 
ercise of such prerogatives as are 
claimed by our present Rump Con- 
gress. It was determined by the 
House of Lords, in the case of Ash- 
by, in 1704, that “A man has a right 
to his freehold by the common law; 
and, the law having annexed his 
right of voting to his frechold, it is 
of the nature of his freehold, and 
must depend upon it. It is absurd 
to say that the elector’s right of 
choosing is founded upon the law 
and custom of Parliament. It is an 
original right, part of the Constitu- 
tion of the kingdom, as much asa 
Parliament is, and from whence the 
persons elected to serve in Parlia- 
ment do derive their authority, and 
can have no other but that which is 
given to them by those that have the 
right to choose them.” How would 
these old lords of England open 
their eyes to witness the powers 
claimed by Congress? It was a 
principle laid down by Lord Coke, 
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that “He which is eligible of com- 
mon right cannot be disabled by 
the said ordinance of Parliament.” 
So it was said by Lord Chief Justice 
Holt, that, “The election of knights 
belongs to the freeholders of coun- 
ties, and it is an original right, 
vested in and inseparable from the 
freehold, and can no more-be severed 
from their freehold than their free- 
hold can be taken away.” No jurist 
of England ever defined the powers 
of the Parliament to be a hundredth 
part as great as those claimed by 
the Radicals for Congress. 

But, it seems needless to argue 
against such claims, because these 
usurpers and conspirators do not 
attempt to defend their position by 
argument or law. Their silence in 
this respect is proof that they un- 
derstand very well that they are 
plotters and revolutionists. But do 
they comprehend the full purport 
of their meaning? They must con- 
cede the possibility of their failure 
and then, do they realize what that 
failure might amount to in the end? 
What is the meaning of this act in- 
tended to strip the. States of their 
own government, and to crush them 
into territorial dependencies upon 
the caprice of Congress? It is not 
enough to say that such an act is 
null and void, and binding upon 
nobody, for it involves the life of 
every individual instrumental in 
passing and in enforcing it. An 
act of Congress to overthrow the 
existing organic laws, or the gov- 
ernment of a State is in law pre- 
cisely as criminal as though the plot 
had been formed, and its execution 
undertaken, by some foreign nation. 
Congress has no more right to strip 
a State of the Union of its govern- 
ment than England or France has 
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to attempt the same thing. What- 
ever punishment could be visited 
upon acitizen of England or France 
for attempting to overthrow the 
Constitution of one of these States, 
could be lawfully inflicted upon any 
member of Congress, upon the Pre- 
sident, or upon any General, or 
other officer, who should attempt to 
carry into execution such an act. 
If all parties involved in such a 
plot were not hanged, it would not 
be because they were not in the eye 
of the law felons. This assertion is 
based not only upon the general 
principles of the rights of govern- 
ments, but it is confirmed by innu- 
merable decisions of the Supreme 
Court. The following are some of 
them : “In our system, the Legisla- 
ture of a State is the supreme 
power, in all cases where its action 
is not restrained by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” (12 
Wheaton, 357.) In what part of 
the Constitution has a State surren- 
dered its rights to hang any party 
which attempts to strip it of its own 
government, and impose another? 
“The jurisdiction of a State is co- 
extensive with its legislative power.” 
(3 Wheaton, 387.) “The powers 
of the States depend on their own 
Constitution.” (1 Wheaton, 325.) 
“They form a confederated govern- 
ment ; yet the several States retain 
their individual sovereignties, and, 
with respect to their municipal re- 
gulations, are to each other sover- 
eign.” (2 Peters, 590; 12 Whea- 
ton, 335.) Now, a member of Con- 
gress, or the President, has no more 
right to violate this municipal sove- 
reignty than a party from the re- 
motest end of the globe. Neither 
Congress, nor the Supreme Court, 
nor the Executive has jurisdiction 
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over any matters within the States, 
except such as were delegated and 
specified in the Constitution. In 
all matters not thus delegated, Con- 
gress is as foreign to the States as 
the Parliament of England. That 
is, Congress has no more right to 
interfere in the States, in questions 
over which jurisdiction has not been 
delegated to it in the Constitution, 
than the British Parliament has. It 
is just as competent for a State to 
hang a member of Congress for in- 
stituting a plot to overthrow its or- 
ganic laws as it would be to hang 
a member of Parliment for the same 
crime. Aud this right does not, 
like a debt, become outlawed by 
time. The sword of justice, in the 
hands of the State, will be suspend- 
ed over the head of the felon for all 
time, whenever he may be caught 
within its jurisdiction. 

Nor would it relieve a member of 
Congress, or any official who at- 
tempted the execution of such an 
act, even if the Supreme Court 
should decide it to be Constitution- 
al. By such a decision the Supreme 
Court would simply involve itself in 


-the criminality of the plot to the 


extent its action might give success 
to the felonious undertaking. There 
are very grave errors extant in rela- 
tion to the jurisdiction and powers 
of the Supreme Court. But it is 
proper to say that the Supreme 
Court is as independent a branch of 
the Federal Government as Con- 
gress. Its grant of powers are not 
from Congress, but from the same 
source whence Congress derives all 
its powers—the Constitution. The 
threat, therefore, of Congress to 
abolish the Supreme Court, so hear- 
tily endorsed by a great deal of 
journalistic ignorance, is idle talk. 
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The original jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court is pointed out by the 
Constitution, and it cannot be les- 
sened nor enlarged by act of Con- 
gress; for Congress cannot tran- 
scend the authority confided to it 
by the Constitution. (1 Cranch, 
137, 175.) The jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court is coextensive with 
the Constitution, laws and treaties of 
the United States, when the subject 
matter is submitted to it in the form 
prescribed by law ; but it is capable 
of acting only when the subject is 
thus presented. Innumerable deci- 
sions of the Court have affirmed 
this principle. (5 Peters, 20; 6 
Wheaton, 264.) The Constitution 
- declares that “The judicial power 
of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in 
law or equity, commenced or prose- 
cuted against one of the United 
States by citizens of another State, 
or by citizens or subjects of any for- 
eign power.” In this clause of the 
_ Constitution, it is seen that the 
citizens of another State are put upon 
precisely the same footing as the 
subjects of a foreign power. That 
is, in their separate sovereignties, 
these States are as foreign to each 
other as they are to foreign powers. 
Nor can the Supreme Court enter- 
tain a suit to arraign one of the 
States for trial before its bar. That 
is, a State cannot be thus brought 
before the Supreme Court as a de- 
fendant. If such a suit were com- 
menced, the Court would have to 
dismiss it, for want of jurisdiction, 
because the States, in their grant of 
powers in the Constitution, refused 
to delegate such power to the Su- 
preme Court. The Supreme Court 
has jurisdiction over no matter that 
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was not delegated by the States in 
their Constitutional grant of powers. 
A State cannot be sued by the 
United States, in a Federal Court, 
because the right to do so was with: 
held by the real owners of all pow- 
er, the States. Now, therefore, we 
see that the Supreme Court is lim- 
ited, like Congress, to the subject 
matters delegated by the States. 
Suppose Congress should pass an 
act to change the name of the 
United States (which is, just now, 
quite a supposable case), to that of 
The Kingdom of America ; there is no 
way by which the right of Congress 
to do this thing could be made a 
judicial question before the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court has no 
more right to sit upon the legality 
of such an act than Congress has to 
pass it. Both are barred for want 
of jurisdiction. The passage of such 
an act by Congress, or the pronoun- 
cing of it legal by the Supreme 
Court, would not make it law. So, 
if Congress should execute its threat 
to pass an act designed to strip cer- 
tain States of their government, and 
reduce them to a territorial condi- 
tion, there is no way in which such 
an act could be made a judicial ques- 
tion before the Supreme Court. If 
brought there, the Court would in- 
stantly dismiss it, for want of juris- 
diction. Such an act would be sim- 
ply revolutionary, and entirely out- 
side of all the legislative or judicial 
jurisdiction of the United States. 
It is a sad, and indeed a frightful 
sound, to hear people talk about 
submitting such an act to the Su- 
preme Court for its decision ; as if 
its decision could make such an act 
lawful! Would the decision of the 
Supreme Court, that Congress has a 
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right to alter the title of the United 
States to that of Kingdom of Ameri- 
ca, make it lawful? : 
Suppose Congress should pass a 
bill to take all the white girls, be- 
tween the age of sixteen and twenty, 
and give them, by force, to negroes 
for wives (not entirely an unsup- 
posable thing, we fear), and the Su- 
preme Court should declare it con- 
stitutional, would it be law? Just 
as much so as @ bill to supercede 
some of the State Governments by 
act of Congress. A people who 
would allow Congress to pass such 
an act, and afterwards permit those 
who voted for it to walk about the 
streets with their heads on their 
shoulders, would submit to the other 
bill, and would deserve to have their 
daughters torn from them and given 
to negroes. Do the people of this 
country propose to submit it to the 
Supreme Court, or to any other 
body under heaven, to say whether 
the free institutions established by 
our fathers shall all be thrown 
down, and whole States of white 
men and women reduced to a con- 
dition of vassalage, under the domi- 
nation of negroes? In God’s name, 
we say no; at least, not without a 
struggle, such as the world never 
saw before! If the American people 
are such dogs that they would pa- 
tiently submit to the revolutionary 
and abeminable acts proposed by 
Congress, then, for one, we have no 
country, and acknowledge no coun- 
trymen. We know how to despise, 
but God forbid that we should ever 
learn to live contentedly among, such 
a people! Nor would we forgive 
the blood that flows in our veins, if 
it did not burn like fire to see the 
people sit so patiently and so stupid- 
ly still, while such a liberty-destroy- 
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ing revolution is going on! It is 
with a relentless and a terrible revo- 
lution that we have to deal now. 
And we are counseled to wait, to 
see what the Supreme Court has to 
say about it! In the meantime, the 
rope is being adjusted around the 
neck of the Republic! Wait! The 
assassin is at your door !—his hand 
is on your shoulder! Wait! Oh, 
sluggard, and coward, and degene- 
rate offspring of a once honored, but 
now disgraced ancestry! Wait, un- 
til it is too late to proclaim to the 
world that you are a freeman! 
Wait, until your poor country, mon- 
grelized, is seen slinking out of 
existence through the back-door of 
miscegenation! Do we hear a slug- 
gard’s voice, creeping feebly up, 
through the loud bombast of revolu- 
tion, and timidly asking what shall 
wedo? There is one thing which 
the most fearful and irrresolute can 
do, and that is to organize! Organ- 
ize, in every school district, in every 
assembly district, in every county, 
in every State of the Union. It is 
thus that the revolutionary Loyal 
League is organized, and to this or- 
ganization are the revolutionists in- 
debted largely for their success. 
They can be met, effectually, only 
with a counter organization. The 
elements of greatest strength are on 
our side; but they are scattered, un- 
organized, and therefore not avail- 
able. Organize these elements. Let 
there be a Sons of Liberty to face the 
Loyal League. The rank and file 
of the army of the Loyal League 
are clerks, counter-jumpers, and 
mesmerizing dreamers. The rank 
and file of the Sons of Liberty would 


_ be another set of people altogether— 


stalwart men from the dykes and 
ditches; as well as others, with fire 
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in their brain, and unquénchable 
love of liberty in their hearts. How 
long, think you, would the pampered, 
glove-fingered, Loyal League, face 
such an army as that? Not long 
enough to give us a good sight of 
their dainty forms. This Loyal 
League is pushing, impudent and 
defiant, only because it has the 
whole field: to itself. Let the Sons 
of Inberty confront it, proclaiming 
that “as God liveth, the Republic shall 
live, and the white man’s liberty shall 
not die!” and we shall see another 
sight, in this league of loyal traitors 
to the Constitution of their country, 
than the insolent and noisy bravado 
which has hitherto marked its ca- 
reer. Is it replied that “the leaders 
of the democracy will not move in 
such an organization?” Then let 
the thing be done without them. 
But call not those drones, who re- 
fuse to move, leaders. They are ob- 
structives. They are dead timber in 
the way. They are not leaders. In- 
competency, timidity, cowardice, is 
no leadership. They only are leaders 
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who arouse the people, and inspire 
them with hope and earnestness in 
the patriotic work. The condition 
of our country is sufficient proof of 
the incompetency, or, in too many 
cases, we fear, the treachery of the 
democratic “leaders.” But, whether 
incompetency or treachery, we have 
had enough of it. Alas, for our 
poor country, too much! too much! 
Let us try some such organization 
as Toe Wurre Sons or Liserty. The 
news of such an organization in 
actual operation would blanch even 
the black face of Congress. It need 
not be like the Loyal League, an 
oath-bound organization, but an hon- 
or-bound organization. Its object 
would be, not like Loyal Leaguers, 
to revolutionize and destroy, but to 
preserve the Constitution of our 
country and the liberties of our 
people. It would not be long before 
the white man who should refuse to 
assist such a patriotic organization 
would be looked upon as, verily, the 
equal of a negro! 
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Eighty and nine, with their captain, 
Rode in the enemy’s track, 

Rode in the grey of the morning— 
Nine of the ninety came back. 


Slow rose the mist from the river, 
Lighter each moment the way ; 

Careless and tearless and fearless, 
Galloped they on to the fray. 


Singing in tune how the scabbards 
Loud on the stirrup-irons rang, 
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Clinked as the men rose in saddle, 
Fell, as they sank, with a clang. 


What is it moves by the river, 
Jaded and weary and weak? 
Grey-backs—a cross on their banner— 
Yonder the foe whom they seek. 


Silence! they see not, they hear not, 
‘Tarrying there by the marge ; 

Forward! draw sabre! Trot! Gallop! 
Charge ! like a hurricane, charge ! 


Ah! ’twas a man-trap infernal ! 
Fire like the deep pit of hell ; 

Volley on volley to meet them, 
Mixed-with the grey rebel’s yell. 


Ninety had ridden to battle, . 
Tracing the enemy’s track— 

Ninety had ridden to battle ; 
Nine of the ninety came back, 


Honor the nine of the ninety, 
Honor the heroes who came 
Scathless from five hundred muskets, 
Safe from the lead-bearing flame. 


Eighty and one of the troopers 
Lie on the field of the slain— 

Lie on the red field of honor— 
Honor the nine who remain. 


Cold are the dead there and gory, 
There where their life-blood was spilt; 
Back come the nine with each sabre 
Red from the point to the hilt. 


Out with three cheers and a tiger ! 
Let the flags wave as they come ! 
Give them the blare of the trumpet ! 


Give them the roll of the drum ! 
Tuomas Dunn Enarisn. 





DEAD HONORS. 

(Translated from the Greek of Epicharmus.) 
Good gossip, if you love me, prate no more ; 
What are your genealogies to me? 

Away to those who have more need of them! 
Let the degenerate wretches, if they can, 

Dig up dead honor from their fathers’ tombs ! 
And boast it for their own. Vain, empty boast! 
When every common fellow that they meet, 

If accident has not cut off the scroll, 

Can show a list of ancestry as long. 
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“I thank my memory, I yet remember some of these articles, and out they shall.” 


CHAPTER III. 
STEPHEN JOSCELYN. 


While this scene was in progress, 
at the cottage of old Dunbar, upon 
the Sand Hills, there was one per- 
son, a few miles distant, even then, 
who brooded earnestly over the 
same subject, but in quite another 
temper, and with arguments, for 
himself, in his own faith, which led 
him in the opposite political direc- 
tion. 

We have heard something already, 
from the preceding conversation, of 
one Stephen Joscelyn, a cripple and 
a schoolmaster. He has been des- 
cribed as a malignant, hostile to the 
royal cause, and of great capacity to 
do it harm. Let us visit him at the 
“old field” school, some eight miles 
from Augusta, and but a short dis- 
tance from the Savannah river. But 
wo are now on the east, and not on 
the west side of that stream. 

Beach Island, in South Carolina, 
has long been famous for the fertili- 


—{King Henry VUI. 


ty of its soil. It had the same re- 
putation in revolutionary times. 
There were many planters of con- 
siderable wealth, for those days, who 
occupied its rich bottoms and proli- 
fic plains. Its seasons were mild 
and genial, and the means of life 
were abundant. Beach Island had, 
besides, a considerable population 
of the class of small farmers, all of 
whom lived prosperously. It pos- 
sessed, also, we are free to admit, 
some wild tribes, restless, and of ir- 
regular habits, who were nomades 
rather than residents. The popula- 
tion was mixed and of various kinds. 
There were wild men who lived 
wholly by hunting and fishing— 
their labors, though not themselves, 
being wholly tributary to the wants 
of the thriving town of Augusta. 
These persons were always eager af- 
ter excitement, and readily yielded 
themselves to any party or influence 
which promised them exercise in 
fields where the restless blood would 
find impulse and employment. They 
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gathered to the muster ground, to 
the horse race, the barbacue. They 
were always present at the Court- 
House, at sale days, and during the 
sessions; and their convivialities 
were rarely limited within the rules 
of prudence and propriety. Gene- 
rally well mounted, on fast horses, 
which they well knew how to man- 
age, they rode through the forests 
without needing a well-beaten path- 
way. They were thus the very sort 
of people to constitute an irregular 
cavalry ; to scout, skirmish, purvey, 
and explore. They belonged, in 
brief, to that class of pioneers who 
were the first in our country to pen- 
_ etrate the domain of the red man 
and the wild beast, and to prepare 
the wilderness, the swamp and for- 
est, for the advent of civilization. 
They had their uses. 

Here, then, in all this precinct es- 
pecially, as in a large part of the 
contiguous country, were associated, 
but not assimilated, the antagonist 
forces of a wild nature and a refined 
society. On one hand rose the beau- 
tiful domain of the wealthy planter, 
who had brought the highest cul- 
ture from the schools of Europe ; on 
the other hand was the low hovel of 
the wild man, where no flower grew, 
where all was coarse and savage, the 
chief possessions of which were bear 
and deer meat in abundance, hang- 
ing from the rafters, and a rude hos- 
pitality which freely shared with the 
stranger the small physical comforts 
of the humble cabin. 

Gradually these people were in 
training for the advent of a superior 
civilization. Their wives and daugh- 
ters had just begun, following the 
example of wealthier neighbors, to 
plant the rose and the shrub-tree at 
the porch, and to appreciate that 
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education for their young the bene- 
fits of which they had not them- 
selves enjoyed. And so rose in this, 
as must be the case in every sparsely 
settled agricultural region, what was 
long known, in our interior, as the 
“Old Field School.” 

An old field, denuded of its soil 
by long cultivation, was abandoned 
to the waste. Possibly an ancient 
log-cabin still remained upon it. 
This was repaired, or a new one 
built, and this always in some spot 
sufficiently contiguous to the more 
populous settlements. The children, 
girls and boys, were frequently 
taught together, in the same low edi- 
fice, and might be seen daily trudg- 
ing to their tasks, bearing in their 
satchels bread and meat rather than 
books. Books were scarce. <A few 
will always suffice where the school- 
master himself is competent, and has 
the judgment to perceive how supe- 
rior to every other was the ancient 
system of oral instruction. Books, 
in recent times, are provided rather 
for the benefit of the teacher than 
the pupil. But we must not di- 

ess. . 

The “Old Field School,” on Beach 
Island,-with its few books, had its 
fair proportion of pupils, girls and 
boys, in very equal numbers Their 
ages ranged between eight and six- 
teen. Some of the males, indeed, 
seeking. at a late period, to supply 
their early deficiencies of education; ~ 
were to be found of eighteen or nine- , 
teen, and in a few cases even of 
twenty-one or more years, painfully 
struggling through their arithmetic 
and grammar. These were mostly 
the children of poor people, or per- 
sons of very moderate means. Oc- 
casionally, however, a farmer or 
planter of sufficient wealth, would 
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send his son to the “OldField School,” 
preferring contiguity to the sup- 
posed advantages of more expensive 
institutions, ahd, perhaps, as was 
the case here, preferring the one 
particular teacher for his son. Ste- 
phen Joscelyn had a reputation with 
many, not unlike that which we have 
heard delivered from the mouth of 
Alexander Cameron. 

His school-house, which was of 
well-squared logs, of good size and 
shapely to the eye, occupied a cor- 
ner of an old field, long thrown out 
of culture, and now thinly sprinkled 
with a secondary growth of scrubby 
and water oaks, field pines, persim- 
mon, and the frequent China tree. 
The building itself was completely 
surrounded by these latter beautiful 
shade trees, growing in clumps, and 
affording, in summer, a finely shel- 
tered play-ground for the children. 
Of these, a goodly number attended 
the school of Stephen Joscelyn, and 
they generally throve under his rule. 
He was a favorite among them ; gen- 
tle and patient, adapting his lesson 
to the capacity of the pupil, and 
seeking, in every possible way, to 
discover, in the case of every indi- 
vidual, in what that capacity lay. 

But we need not dwell upon his 
processes. It is enough to report 
that he was held to be generally suc- 
cessful. He had won the confidence 
of the parents, in winning the af- 

- fections of the children, and, by his 
calm, grave, sedate, gentle and un- 
obtrusive manners, he secured a wel- 
come in all tho households within 
his province. His fine talents, 
prompt judiciary thoughts, and 
gracefal and forcible expression, 
compelled additional acknowledg- 
ment from the best classes, by which, 
in process of time, he was lifted gra- 
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dually into a sort of local authority, 
which was amply shown by the fre- 
quent references made to him as an 
arbitrator for the adjustment of dif- 
ficulties among his neighbors. His 
judgments, founded at once upon 
great good sense and an innate love 
of justice, were rendered logical, 
and in a measure legal, by his knowl- 
edge of English law, which was con- 
siderable. His leisure hours were 
usually surrendered to this study. 
But it is time that we should make 
his acquaintance. Let us, without 
ceremony, penetrate his school-room, 
and see him in his seat of authority. 
As you behold him now, seated at 
his desk, you are impressed with the 
remarkable strength and beauty of 
his personal aspect. A noble and 
powerful bust, great massive shoul- 
ders, supporting a head of magnifi- 
cent dimensions, covered with a 
thick shock of fine brown hair, great 
blue eyes, with heavily-arched eye- 
brows; a mouth, firm but sweet, 
and a full, Grecian nose, gave you 
the impression of a. mind not only 
of large development, but of equita- 
ble poise and balance. The breadth 
and fullness of the chin, the pose of 
the head, upon an ample column of 
neck, the general symmetry and mu- 
tual dependence of the several fea- 
tures united to. assure you that you 
were in the presence of no ordinary, 
certainly no vulgar mind. Air, car- 
riage, manner and tone, all indicated 
the perfect gentleman ; and the ge- 
neral gravity of expression in the 
face, while it denoted a spirit that 
might rise into passionate determi- 
nation, was yet softened into sweet- 
ness by a uniform expression of sad- 
ness. The eyes, though soft, clear, 
and very full, were yet singularly 
sad, save when the countenance 
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brightened up in the warmth of con- 
versation, when they at once partook 
of the general animation of all the 
features. 

See him where he sits, and you 
would conceive him to be, physical- 
ly, a perfect man as well as gentle- 
man; a Diomed, or Antinono ; pow- 
erful of frame, large of limb, of great 
muscle and activity, and wonderful 
symmetry as well as endurance ; and, 
in many of these respects, you would 
not be disappointed. 

But when you see him rise and at- 
tempt to move, you would then 
readily conceive why it is that such 
a person should subside into the 
master of an “old field” school. 
You then perceive the cripple, whose 
motions pain you to behold, which 
are made doubly painful to your 
eyes because so completely in anta- 
gonism with the otherwise perfect 
symmetry and grand development 
of the physical man. 

From his earliest childhood he had 
been a cripple. Born of vigorous 
parents, he gave, for a time, every 
promise of a healthy infancy ; but, 
during this tender period, an insi- 
dious disease—considered by the 
physicians to be scrofulous—the re- 
sult of some hereditary taint, had 
shown itself ; and when he was about 
two years of age, his mother des- 
paired of her child’s ever being able 
to stand alone. The left leg was 
drawn up, shrivelled, and shortened, 
the knees and toes inverted ; whilst 
its fellow kept pace uniformly with 
the general development of the body, 
which, as we have shown, was unu- 
sually vigorousand athletic. Atseven, 
when his companions were gam- 
bolling afield, trapping partridges, 
* smoking rabbits out of their hol- 
lows, hunting birds, and robbing 
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nests, his only exercise was taken in 
a little go-cart, rolling about the le- 
vel inclosure, the subject of pity to 
all who saw him, and of perpetual 
pain and anxiety to his parents. 

But the boy had a soul and spirit 
which loathed the inaction to which 
his misfortune seemed to doom him. 
While his earlier durance continued, 
and when but six or seven years of 
age, he became a great reader, espe- 
cially of the Bible; the Old Testa- 
ment, with its wild mysteries, its 
strange rites, its ghostly prophets 
and savage warriors, appealing to 
his imagination, so as to constitute 
a something compensative for the 
physical privations which he was 
perforce compelled to endure. He 
was also fortunate in a Plutarch. 
He gained, in some degree, through ‘ 
these and other books, at the ex- 
pense of his comrades, for what he 
may have lost in play. For awhile 
he literally devoured books, and a 
wonderful memory tenaciously re- 
tained what he thus acquired. But 
books did not satisfy his tempera- 
ment, though they gave grateful em- 
ployment to his mind. He very soon 
began to evince—strange contradic- 
tion—a passion for horses ; a prefer- 
ence which his father judiciously 
fostered ; and before the boy was 
quite twelve years of age, he could 
ride with the. boldest of his asso- 
ciates, vaulting, or rather scrambling 
into the saddle, without any assist-. 
ance. Once seated, he looked the 
Centanr, defying the most vicious 
colt to cast him from his seat. 

In that attitude, no one would 
suspect his infirmity. As a horse- 
man, he gave no evidence of weak- 
ness, want of limb, or deficiency of 
muscle. The upper part of his frame 
was unusually. massive; his chest 
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broad, as we have described ; head 
and throat of corresponding size ; 
his arms longand sinewy ; and long 
before he grew to manhood, he was 
noted, throughout the country, not 
only as a great fox-hunter, but by 
his singular strength of wrist and 
hand. He had practiced with quar- 
ter staff and broadsword, and his 
only exercise was taken on horse- 
back. 

Such, in brief, was Stephen Josce- 
lyn. Though a cripple, his affec- 
tions were still divided between the 
exercises of field and forest, and the 
study of books. Latterly, in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of his occupation, 
the influence of the books prevailed. 
But we shall see! There is, yet, 
perhaps, an undecided conflict be- 
tween them, which this story must 
develop. 

The business of the school is well 
begun. The mingled hum of voices 
is heard from the children conning 
their several lessons. There is the 
wonted buzz at once of study and 
unrest. Stephen Joscelyn only in- 
terposes when the murmur shall be- 
come impertinence. He is indul- 
gent, and knows too well the value 
to the string of the relaxation of the 
bow. He allows-for the tenderness 
of gristle and sinew in the child, as 
he knows what.is due to the early 
breaking in of the wild colt. It is 
only the stupid, or the brutal, that 
makes the mouth callous, by too fre- 
quently straining upon the bit. 

He has borrowed some of his no- 
tions of education from the schools 
of the. Greek masters. He is not 
for restraining the physical move- 
ments, fettering the boy or girl for 
five mortal hours on a stiff bench, to 
the harm of the yet unhardened 
rinews, and the enfeebling and cur- 
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vature of the spinal shaft, which 
evils are, in our day, the too fre- 
quent consequence of the cruel ha- 
bit of concentrating the entire tasks 
of the day into the’ morning hours 
only. He will, in fine weather, take 
his pupils into the open air, under 
the shady trees, and hear them re- 
cite, and teach them as they walk to 
and fro together. And, at a signal, 
he, the cripple, will play with them 
like any other child ; will bend their 
bows for them, and use his own; 
will shape the feathers and sharpen 
the arrow; will teach them the 
sleight of hand which helps the 
strength, to hurl the pilum; will 
train them to such precision in the 
use of the discus, that each shall be- 
come prouder in his growing. pro- 
gress to perfection, day by day. 
And when they behold his strength 
and agility, and skill, and feel his 
care and sympathy, they see not that 
he is a cripple ; they know him not 
as the pedagogue, but the father and 
the friend. 

But the labors of the school are 
interrupted. The sudden tramp of 
horse’s feet is heard without; and 
soon the door is darkened by a sha- 
dow; and a figure enters; a hale, 
rough backwoodsman, of hardy, 
honest face, smiling good humoredly 
around upon the children,and march- 
ing boldly up to the teacker as to an 
old acquaintance, he offers his hand, 
which is taken promptly with a 
hearty gripe, while the stranger ex- 
claims, with a voice well trained for 
forest use in whoop, hallow, and 
high occasions : 

“Well, Stephen, how is. it with 
you to-day? Got any larning to 
spare tome? I’m mighty in need 
of it, I tell you.” 

“Nonsense, Dick Marvin; you 
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have quite as much learning as you 
need, and as much good sense. But 
what brings you here to-day ?” 

“To get a favor out of you. I 
want to take young Dick away from 
you.” 

“What! take him from school?” 

“Yes, jist that, Stephen.” 

“T hope not, Dick! Your boy is 
doing well, and I hope to make a 
man of him. I trust, Dick, that you 
do not mean to deprive the boy of 
all chance of becoming a man, by 
turning him into a mere horse boy, 
as is too much the habit with -base 
and slavish people.” 

“No, no, Stephen! No fear of 
that! I was only funning with you. 
I know too well what you're adoing 
for Dick ; and all that riles me, and 
hurts a proud stomach, is that the 
chap’s a gitting quite too smart for 
his fayther. Ha! ha! He bothers 
me a’most every night, with his big 
dictionary words, and his great dis- 
kiveries in ‘rithmatic and gogra- 
phy.” 

“ Well, I have not taught him that 
lesson, Dick. He should have more 
respect for his father than to shame 
him before folks.” 

“Oh! I don’t quarrel with the 
young rascal for that. As Malley 
Seibels said to Jacob Simpson, when 
he ’pologized for kissing her all on 
a suddent, ‘Don’t ’pologize, Mr. 
Simpson, I rayther likes it.’ So I 
rayther likes to see my chap show 
himself smart to the comp’ny, though 
he does so at his fayther’s expense. 
I am quite willing he should grow 
to be wiser than his fayther.” 

“ And what do you mean by tak- 
ing him away ?” 

“Only for a day! I wants you to 
give him a holiday-chance to-mor- 
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row, as I wants him to go with me 
to Augusta town, to the great meet- 
in g.” * f 

“What great meeting ?” 

“What! you hevn’t hearn ?” 

“ Not a syllable.” 

“Wal, I swow! And you didn’t 
know that all the country’s agather- 
ing to go thar, and hear the famous 
speechifier, Drayton, from the Salts, 
who’s to talk to us, and tell us how 
stands the whole case atwixt the 
King and the Colony.” 

“Ts it really so, Dick?” 

“Tt’s a born truth, Stephen.” 

“T’m very glad you’ve told me. I 
should like to hear Wm. Drayton 
myself, and on this question, espe- 
cially ; and I'll not only give Dick 
holiday, but the whole school shall 
have holiday also.” 

“Hech! boys, do you hear that?” 
said Dick Marvin. 

“ Hoorah! hoorah! hoorah!” went 
up with united voices from the whole 
school. 

“No more work to-day, Dick!’ 
You’ve spoiled this morning for us ; 
so the dogs get two days instead of 
one. I’m something of a boy my- 
self, and shall be glad of the holi- 
day.” 

“No harm that, Stephen. They 
won’t be any the worse for it; and 
they'll come back, every gentleman’s 
son of ’em, ready to do double work, 
and so make up for lost time. Play 
is a great part of edication, Stephen, 
I’m a thinking ; and holiday, toa ~ 
boy, is jest something better than a 
Sunday—it has a brighter sori of 
sunshine.” 

“You are speaking more wisdom 
than you know, Dick Marvin ; and 
your philosophy, if put properly into 
practice, would save thousands from 
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drunkenness, and make thousands 
of wiser men. But sit down, Dick, 
while I speak to the children.” 

Dick Marvin flung his fox-skin 
cap upon a bench, and threw his 
great length of legs after it, occu- 
pying a portion of two seats, which 
enabled his feet to arrive at an ele- 
vation something greater than his 
head. Here he shut his eyes, while 
Stephen Joscelyn, after a short talk, 
dismissed the boys to play. When 
they had all tumbled out headlong. 
with a rare sense of mirth and free- 
dom, Dick Marvin, taking out his 
pipe and filling it, produced flint and 
steel and tinder box, and made for 
himself a light. A few puffs of 
smoke, to settle his ideas into some- 
thing like shape, and he spoke as 
follows : 

“What I wants, Stephen, is to 
larn and know. When I’ve larned 
a thing and know it, I can then set 
down my feet fairly on the square, 
and snap my fingers at the devil. 
Now this quarrel betwixt the Con- 
gress and the King troubles me ; for 
you see, I kaint altogether get the 
right hang of it. I don’t see how 
the cat’s gwine to jump, and I don’t 
like to git down from the fence till 
I can clairly see upon which side of 
it the mad bull is gwine to run. 
Hyer’s one man telling you one 
thing, and another man another, and 
they mixes it all up with so many. 
words, that the devil of an idee kin I 
pick out from the whole. I wants 
to do what’s right, and take the right 
side, and then, ef the thing concarns 
me at all, I’m ready to pitch in, 
though the cry is ‘no quarter!’ They 
tell me thar’s gwine to be fightin’, 
and I don’t like the idee ; for though 
T’ve fit the Ingins, and pretty hard, 
too, with several narrow escapes of 
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having the feel of a red devil’s fin- 
gers in my hair, yet the time’s gone 
by when I could say, without oneas- 
iness, ‘I’m ready for any brush!’ | 
Iwasa younker then, and didn’t 
much care for any thing ; but wife 
and children makes a pusson old 
mighty soon, and when you've got 
them, and sich a boy as my. Dick, 
and sich a gal as my Sally—you know 
Sall—and she’s now mighty nigh 
gwine on to fifteen ; and when thar’s 
a snug farm to ’tend to, and allis 
smooth and looking well, and doing 
well, it’s hard to think upon the 
breaking up and the hard chainces 
that comes along close a’ter the 
heels of war. Now, Stephen, every 
body knows you to be a mighty 
smart man, with a head chock full 
of books, and a tongue that’s jest as 
smart as wisdom can make it; and 
I want you to tell me something to 
set me right, and set my mind at 
ease, and put me in the reason and 
the right of every thing in this quar- 
rel ; for I don’t like this leaping in 
the dark ’till that time comes, when 
a man’s bound to take it. Now, 
Stephen, jest you give that big head 
of your’n a scraitch or two, and 
blaze away with all your wisdom.” —_. 
“Not so easy, Dick. I may have 
wisdom enough for one—myself—- 
but not for two. I have satisfied 
myself on the subject of this quar- 
rel, and you will always know what 
course I shall adopt. It is not al- 
ways easy to explain to another, the 
reasons that moves oneself; and 
there’s never a good reason, my 
friend, where there is not some feel- 
ing in it ; and this feeling is a more 
difficult matter still to explain. But 
I do not wish to enter upon the.sub- 
ject at all. You propose to hear 
Judge Drayton to-morrow. He can, 
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no doubt, and probably will, explain 
everything satisfactorily. I do not 
know that I can anticipate him ;:nor 
is it proper that Ishould. He comes 
from the seat of government, as 
well as information. He will know, 
a thousand times more than I do, 
of the condition of things. I am 
' going, myself, to hear him, and be 
enlightened by him. You will do 
the same thing. Come by here to- 
morrow at an early hour, and take 
mein your way. We will ride to 
Augusta together. On the. route, I 
may tell you what J think and feel, 
and Judge Drayton will tell you 
more. He is one of the great men 


from the Low Country, who is per-— 


fectly familiar with all the ‘inns’ 
and ‘ outs’ of politics. Let me re- 
mind you that I go to hear him as 
a teacher. I do not doubt that he 


will teach well. You will bring your 


son with you?” 

“Won’tI? He’s a smart boy— 
You says it yourself. I want him to 
hear and larn as well as myself.” 

“Very good.” After a pause— 
“Dick, you can ride ?” 

* Kaint I, then ?” 

“Dick, in all the quarrels of the 
world, the great body of men have 
shown themselves always as mere 
animals. They may have brains; 
but, under the influence of great ex- 
citement, these brains become ani- 
mal brains. Then it is that men 
show themselves in their true colors. 
One is the hare-brain, which jumps 
and gets out of breath without any 
good reason; one is the fox-brain, 
which knows how to double and 
dodge, and will a thousand times 
rather pursue a crooked course than 
a straight one; one is a wolf-brain, 
which is only brave when desperate- 
ly hungry ; one is a tiger-brain, 
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which has a passion for drinking 
blood, but never that of any other 
beast that can show him tooth for 
tooth! The lion-brain is more brave 
and more magnanimous, and it has 
power. But the best brain of all is 
that of manhood, which seeks always 
to be just ; can always afford to be 
generous, and when exercised with- 
out fear, and with a good conscience, 
is lord over all the beasts. The 
conflict before us is one which will 
bring all these beasts into exercise. 
It is for you and me, if we can, to 
find and put in active service the 
brain of our best manhood. Study 
for that, and you must be wise.” 

With these words, a certain time 
having elapsed, Joscelyn put the bu- 
gle to his mouth, and winded a no- 
ble blast. Presently the children 
came bounding into school, and 
were instantly subdued to quiet by 
aword. They had fed as well as 
played. The teacher then spoke to 
them as follows : 

“There are some tall boys among 
you,” he said, “who may well per- 
suade their fathers to take them to 
the gathering to-morrow. You will 
hear one of the great statesmen of 
your country speak on matters well 
worthy to be known, and which must 
vitally affect your interests hereafter. 
It is proper that you should hear 
him. He will probably teach you 
much better than I can. Hearken 
to his words and understand them; 
if you can. It will not be difficult, 
if you pay proper attention, for the 
good speaker can always make him- 
self understood, no matter what his 
subject, by the humblest of his au- 
dience. Go, now, my children, and 
behave yourselves as you should. I 
shall hope to meet some of you at 
the gathering to-morrow, for I too 
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shall go thither, with the hope to 
acquire information, and I trust 
knowledge. We will try and learn 
together.” 

And so he dismissed them. Dick 
Marvin soon took his departure also, 
with his boy, promising to join Jos- 
celyn at a, certain hour in the morn- 
ing. 

Left alone, Stephen Joscelyn sate 
in moody meditation, brooding in si- 
lence, and in a sort of reverie wich 
made no exhibitions calculated to in- 
form us of the subject of his thoughts. 
In some respects, he was a lonely 
man. His infirmity probably tend- 
ed much to confirm him in a habit 
of selitude. There were books about 
him, but now he did not read. His 
temperament, implied in his power- 
ful physique, was one designed for 
action. Nursed in solitude, he was 
keenly sensitive, and possibly but 
for his temperament, which was ar- 
dent in a high degree, he would 
have shrunk wholly from society. It 
is not easy to conceive how much 
one suffers, who, from natural or 
other disabilities, is forced to feel a 
disparity between himself and fel- 
lows, in whose ears a bitter voice 
perpetually murmurs, “you are un- 
like other men. You cannot feel 
their confidence in society, in man 
or woman. Lo! all eyes behold 
your deformity. All fingers point 
to that miserable member which you 
are forever striving to conceal.” 

Such a voice speaks forever in the 
ears of the cripple, when he pos- 
sesses innate sensibilities of great 
keenness, which have been trained 
by superior tastes. They quicken 
these sensibilities. They keep them 
perpetually sore. It may be they 
harden the heart in time against 
man and woman. Happy he who 
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shall escape this danger ; who shall 
learn to-bear his sufferings with an 
humble spirit which sorrows over, but 
does not quarrel with his destiny. 

At length, whatever the medita- 
tions of Stephen Joscelyn, a deep 
groan broke from his bosom, follow- 
ed by vague ejaculations, from which, 
however, we may gather some clue 
to the subject of his brooding mo- 
ments. 

“Unloved! and all alone! Shall 
it be so always? Will the one fond, 
earnest craving to be loved, never be 
satisfied? Must I, alone, of all, be 
denied the communion of some sym- 
pathizing nature, to see me and 
know me as Jam, through all my 
deformity? And yet to love, not 
only vainly, but weakly! To yearn 
towards one who can satisfy no crav- 
ing of thought or mind; who ap- 
peals only to the sensuous and de- 
pendant fancy! This is the curse 
over all! To be decreed to feel a 
passion for the object from which 
the thought perpetually revolts, but 
from which it vainly struggles to be 
free. This isthe misery! I must 
escape from thought to action. Bet- 
ter the headlong race, the struggle, 
the catastrophe—sudden bolt of 
doom in the desperate and wild is- 
sue where one obeys only the fiery 
impulse of his blood, than this 
brooding day by day in humiliating 
reveries and fancies which must end 
only in atrophy or despair! It must 
be so!—and yet! But no! I can 
deceive myself no longer! She 
loathes the cripple! I see it in all 
her looks! I read it in all her mo- 
tions! Nay, more, so little is she 
human, or woman, that she does not 
seek to conceal her dislike—and shall 
I still—” 

The rest of the speech was lost. 
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He stopped himself suddenly, as if 
there had been a listener at the en- 
trance. Then he rose from his chair, 
went to the door and threw it wide, 
looked forth, returned to the desk, 
and proceeded to put his papers in 
order. This done, he closed up 
doors and windows, and mounted 
his horse, a powerful black charger 
which stood fastened to a neighbor- 
ing tree ; and, once seated, he pre- 
sented as noble an aspect of knight- 
hood as ever shone in ancient tour- 
nament. 

He rode fast, and it wasnot long 
before, having traversed something 
like a mile and a-half, he stopt in 
front of a neat cottage, the entrance 
of which was gracefully festooned 
with flowers. 

This was his lodging place. He 
had board here, with an excellent 
old lady, Mrs. Kirkland, a widow, 


well known and respected in all the 
neighborhood. He looked up as he 
drew nigh to the gate. A beautiful 
girl sat at one of its windows, as he 


gazed and caught her eye. She im- 
mediately ran and passed out of 
sight. . The cloud suddenly over- 
shadowed his brows, his lips were 
sternly compressed on the instant, 
and he murmured bitterly as he 
rode slowly to the stable : 

“ Ay, it is even so! I am not one 
whom she can abide to behold. She 
can see but through the eye of sense, 
and the cripple offends her sight! 
Oh, God! why, with all this strength 
on which I pride myself, must I.-be 
still so weak? To waste a precious 
love on so frail a thing! I mustas- 
sert my mind—my manhood! Bit- 
ter though the medicine, I must cure 
me of this heart-fever, lest I grow 
to scorn myself ” 


JOSCELYN ; 


[February, 
CHAPTER IV. 


GRACE AND ANGELICA. 


“It was Stephen Joscelyn’s horse ?” 
said the old lady, with her knitting 
in her lap, and the needles plying 
fast between her fingers.while the 
stocking grew. ’ 

“Yes,” answered her daughter, 
Angelica, as she crossed the cham- 
ber, and took her seat in an oppo- 
site corner. 

“ And why did you start so, my 
dear, and leave the window? Did - 


“you expect any other person ?” 


“No, mother ; but he looked up 
at me.” 
‘Well, what harm in that? A 
cat may look at a king, they say.” 
.“ Yes, but they don’t say that the . 
king must look back at the cat.” 
“You’re> sharp, Angey. But 
where’s the harm of Stephen Josce- 
lyn looking at you?” 
“ He stares at me so, mother.” 
“ Well, that’s only a proof of his 
liking, Angey.” ' 
“ And who cares for his liking ” 
“Fi, Angey, my child. Stephen 
Joscelyn’s liking can do you no 
harm, and better his liking than his 
dislike, my child. It seems to me, 
Angey, that you do not treat Ste- 
phen as you should. He’s been a 
good friend of ours, and has taken 
a great deal of pains in teaching 
youand Grace. The truth is, An- 
gey, I’m thinking that its more than 
liking that he has for you, in parti- 
cular. He loves you, Angey.” 
“T know it, mother, and that’s 
what I don’t like! . What right has 


he 9” 


“Oh! he has a right to love 
whom he pleases, my child. You 
can’t forbid that, Angey, and, more 
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than that, he has a right, if any- 
body has, to be loved in return—” 

“Not by me, I can tellhim. I 
can’t forgive him that following me 
with his eyes, and looking so into 
mine, with such a stare, as if he 
wanted to eat me up—the poor, 
miserable ‘dot-and-go-one’ that he 
is!” . 

“ Angey, my child,” cried the old 
lady, indignantly, laying down her 
Imitting in her lap, and looking at 
her artful daughter with eyes of 
equal displeasure and surprise— 
“what possesses you to speak in such 
language of so good and noble a 
gentleman as Stephen Joscelyn, and 
one to whom we owe so much? Do 


you know what he has done for us, 
Angey ?” 
* Yes, I know, mother ; but that 
gives him no right to think of me.” 
“I don’t know that, Angey ; but 
Ido know that it makes it a duty 


with all of us to think kindly and 
gratefully, and even lovingly of him. 
- He has been the best of teachers for 
you and Grace, Angey.” 
: Well, but you have paid him, 
mother.” 

“Money cannot pay for all sorts 
of obligations, nor have I ever been 
called upon to pay Stephen, even 
in money, what I should have had 
to pay other persons for the same 
services. You must not forget that 
when your poor father died, it was 
Stephen Joscelyn who settled up the 
affairs of the estate, collected the 
debt, put the farm in order, and for 
more than two years superintended 
everything, and never once asked or 
received a copper for all these ser- 
vices. Had I got any other lawyer, 
he’d have sweated the property 
down, I tell you, one-half.” 

“But he’s lived with us all. that 
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time—has had board and lodging 
free.” 

“You silly child ; you perverse! 
When will you come to your senses, 
and see things as you ought to see 
them ?” 5 

“Till never see Stephen Joscelyn 
with your eyes or Grace’s.” 

“T wish you could!” 

“Let Grace marry him if she 
pleases, and she looks at him now 
as if she were not unwilling—" 

“Hush, Angelica! You have no 
right to speak thus of your sister. 
I wish you were more like her. If 
you would look more into her eyes, 
and less in the looking glass, you'd 
be a more sensible child. But re- 
member one thing: whatever you 
may think and feel with regard to 
Stephen Joscelyn, I shall expect that 
you will always be careful to treat 
him as one whom your poor father 
loved and honored; to whom he 
confided everything before he died, 
and who put our little property into 
his hands for management, knowing 
it would be safe, and husbanded 
with care. How would he be shock- 
ed to hear the manner in which you 
speak of him who has been for so 
many years the best friend and the 
sole guardian of his family. I tell 
you, Angey, that if you do not love 
Stephen Joscelyn, I do, and so does 
Grace Kirkland.” 

“Yes, indeed!” with a meaning 
laugh, “ that’s plain enough.” 

“Once more I warn you, Angelica; 
you are no more to trifle with your 
sister’s name than with my feelings 
or those of Stephen Joscelyn., Well, 
if you ever get so good a man fora 
husband. You will go farther, but 
may fare worse. You are a vain 
and foolish girl, flattered by your 
own face, and do not know that if 
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the fine face sometimes wins the 
husband, it is the fine soul which 
must keep him.” 

The young beauty left the room, 
humming the fragment of a song. 
The mother sighed, and trembled. 
She had reason to be anxious. Such 
dialogues as these had been some- 
what frequent of late, but Angelica 
had not gone quite so far before in 
the expression of her antipathies. 

It was her misfortune to be a 
beauty, and to be conscious of her 
charms. She was a gay, graceful 
creature, of sunny eyes and hair, 
features at once symmetrical and 
piquant, full of animation, with full, 
pouting lips, always armed with a 
lively play of feature, and intellec- 
tually endowed with a certain gift 
of fancy, which was apt to show it- 
self in repartee. But she had her 
caprices, her humors—was variable 
as the weather, and, from having 
been a spoiled child, because of her 
juvenile graces, had grown to be a 
spoiled woman, the effect of which 
was sometimes to mar all her graces. 

Reaching her own chamber, she 
paused before the mirror, let down 
her hair, and ‘as she smoothed 
out the wavy masses, which termi- 
nated in ringlets nearly reaching 
to her knees, she murmured audi- 
bly— 

“ And such as he to think of me 
with love! Oh! how I hate him for 
his impudence!” 

This was strong language, especi- 
ally after the lecture of her mother. 
But when was the too conscious 
beauty ever wise ? 

And he of whom she spoke? 

He was just then entering the 
house, below stairs, having been de- 
layed at the stable in a conference 
with his groom. Slowly, and sadly 
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musing as he came, he drew nigh 
the porch without seeing that he 
was waited for, until at the very en- 
trance, when he found himself sud- 
denly confronted by a young wo- 
man. 

This was Grace Kirkland, the 
elder sister of Angelica, but without 
any portion of her beauty. 

Grace was homely. The face. was 
fair and sweet, but the features, . 
blended or separate, were without 
any special attractions. Her hair 
was long, like that of her sister, but 
of coarser fibre, and far less etherial 
hue. It was brown, and so was 
her complexion. But the dark and 
shaded eyes were dewy, and not 
wanting in brightness, and the gene- 
ral expression of her features was 
pleasant. 

If the consciousness of beauty 
was strong in her sister’s mind, her’s . 
was not less possessed of the con- 
sciousness of her own homeliness. 
She was modest, accordingly, to hu- 
mility, amiable and solicitous to 
please ; yet, so unobtrusively, that 
her solicitude seemed always the 
most natural conduct, proper to 
herself especially, and so grateful 
to those whom she approached. 

“Ah! Grace, what have you there ?” 

“Some buttermilk, Stephen, fresh 
from the churn. I have’ brought 
this bowl of it for you.” 

“ But, where’s your share ?” 

“Oh! we have all drank already.” 

“You are very good, Grace.” 

“Thank you; but tell me that 
you find the buttermilk good, and 
I shall be satisfied. I churned it 
myself.” 

“It is excellent—so cool, so sweet. 
You do everything well, Grace.” 
And, handing back the bowl, he laid 
his hand on her shoulder, and look- 
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ed gratefully into her face, nor did swarthy nut-brown of her cheeks 
he—blind and insensible that he was suffused with a glow, like sun- 
was—perceive that her eyes droop- set, that almost made her hand- 
ed beneath his glance, and the some. 


(To be continued.) 





AN ODD MISS-TAKE. 


By the margin of the water, 
On a seat of mossy green, 
Where a dark and shady forest 
Throws its shadows o’er the scena, 
I was resting for a moment, 
Little recking how the time, 
In its silent passage flitted 
Thro’ this little fairy clime. 


Was I dreaming of the future, 
Or but thinking of the past, 
I could wish the gentle vision 
Might foreygr be my last ; 
When I started, I was thinking, - 
When I ended ’twas in dreams, 
And my waking senses shuddered 
In this blending of extremes. 


Whilst imagination wandered 
Thro’ the dim and silent past, 
With its scenes of joyous gladness, 
That were fading, fading fast, 

I was thinking, sweetly thinking, 
How the rapid flight of years 

To the heart and to the feeling 
Cherished memories endears. 


But, if rapid seemed the passage 
Of those dimly distant years, 
Yet more rapid far the fleeting 
Of the present e’en appears ; 
For, awakened from my fancies 
By an oft-repeated note, 
I was dreaming—oh, what visions 
Did around me seem to float! 


Like the murmur of the water, 
As it rippled at my feet, 

Like the sighing of the zephyr, 

“Came the echo low and sweet 
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And the murmur of the water, 
And the zephyr’s gentle sound, 

In my spirit’s charmed reeesses 
A responsive answer found. 


I was dreaming of a lassie, 
Sweetly dreaming she was there, 
In the splendor of hor beauty, 
So angelic—oh, so fair. 
By my forehead seemed to flutter 
Glossy ringlets I had known, 
And I heard the low pulsations, 
Which I fancied were her own ! 


Yet, if glorious, are fleeting - 
Dreams of beauty dreams of joy, 

How the slightest turn of fortune 
May our blissfulness destroy. 

In the tinkling of an instant, 
Rudely sounding on mine ear, 

Seemed a crashing as of thunder, 
Then to startle me with fear. 


Whilst I trembled for the maiden, 

Half unconscious, but in haste, 
Gently moving ’gan my fingers 

Just to steal around her waist ; 
And, with murmured Words of courage, 


I but drew her nearer, till 
I was tempted to a kissing 
That with horror strikes me still, 


By the margin of the water, 
On the seat of mossy green, 
I had stupidly forgotten 
My companion of the scene. 
Whilst unconscious in my slumber, 
He had found me by the lake, 
And was dreamily reclining, 
Where I saw him when awake, 


In the horror of that moment, 
Luckless moment for a kiss, 
My companion filled the vision, 
Tt was not my little Miss ! 
For the oft-described pulsation 
Was the snoring of the man ; 
How I wished I had but choked him, 
*Stead of kissing him for Anne! 
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IL 
PORT REPUBLIC. 


There was in Virginia in 1862 an 
old officer of the French army who 
had followed Napoleon throughout 
his greatest campaigns, and was a 
very enthusiastic admirer of the 
Emperor. When the intelligence 


of Jackson’s victory at Port Repub- 
lic came, Col. 


exclaimed : 

“He is the greatest of all sol- 
diers! There never was a greater 
campaign than the campaign of the 
Valley. I will not say that Jackson 
imitated Napoleon, but, if he had 
lived before the Emperor, I would 
say that Napoleon imitated Jack- 
son |” ¥ 

The object of this paper is to de- 
scribe the action, the intelligence of 
which aroused the military enthusi- 
asm of the old French officer. 

To perform this task conscien- 
tiously and accurately, it is necessary 
to begin at the beginning. The 
marches of Jackson were even more 
remarkable than his habits—the 
huge strides of the Colossus more 
interesting even than the blows 
which he dealt. He aimed to con- 
quer an enemy rather by sweat than 
blood—and Port Republic was only 
the last. scene of the last act ina 


drama which was from the first 
scene—movement, movement, move- 
ment! 

In March of this year, 1862, Jack- 
son was at Winchester with 4,000 
men, With orders to hold the Val- 
ley. 

One morning the enemy advanced 
upon him with about 40,000 men— 
that is, ten to one; and, when his 
friends said, sadly, “ good-bye, Gen- 
eral,” he did not take the hands 
held out, and replied : 

“No! I will never leave Winches- 
ter without a fight—never! never!” 

Four hours afterwards he was re- 
treating, but only in obedience to a 
peremptory order from Richmond. 

“Is everything removed, Major?” 
he said to his chief quartermaster. 

*“ Nearly everything, General.” 

“Take your time, Major; I am in 
no hurry to leave Winchester.” 

Retreating slowly up the Valley, 
he had reached Mount Jackson, 
when Ashby sent him word that 
the enemy were moving their forces 
from Winchester toward Fredericks- 
burg to reinforce McClellan on the 
Chickahominy. At the intelligence 
Jackson put his column in motion, 
and hastened with his “foot caval- 
ry” toward the Potomac. Fifty 
miles were passed over with the 
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speed of horse. The enemy, 11,000 
in number, were found at Kerns- 
town ; and, although the 3,000 men 
of Jackson were so much exhausted 
that they staggered when their feet 
were placed upon the rolling stones 
of the turnpike, their. commander 
gave the order to attack. 

The battle of Kernstown follow- 
ed—the struggle of 2,742 men .to 
drive about 8,000 from the field. 
That fight was one of the hardest 
of the war. Jackson said that the 
firing was more rapid and continu- 
ous ion during any portion of the 
battle of Manassas. 

The action commenced at four 
o’clock on a bleak March evening, 
with the wind sobbing over the 
great fields of broom-straw, soon to 
be dabbled in blood. Until night- 
fall it raged with enormous bitter- 
ness. Time after time the Federal 
flag went down, and a northern 
officer afterwards declared that the 
obstinate stand made by a single 
Federal regiment “alone saved 
them.” 

But at dark Jackson was beaten. 
The enemy were enveloping both of 
his flanks, and driving his centre. 
Ashby at that moment sent him 
word that if he could only hold his 
ground ten minutes longer, the 
Federal forces would retire. “I 
know this to be so,” said Ashby ; he 
had captured, it is said, a courier of 
General Shields’, bearing the order. 
But it was too late. The battle was 
lost. Jackson’s men were retreat- 
ing—sullenly, doggedly, “ without 
panic,” as even the Federal com- 
mander said in his report—but they 
were retreating. 

Having moved back three or four 
miles, Jackson lay down in a fence 
corner; slept for an hour or more, 
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and at daylight commenced his re- 
treat—unpursued, almost. The ene- — 
my followed him no further than 
Strasburg, from which point they 
fell back to Winchester, barricading 
the road in their rear. 

About the middle of April Jack- 
son was in camp, near Mount Jack- 
son, when he received intelligence 
that the enemy were advancing, in 
heavy force. Soon their advance 
guard struck his rear, under Ashby. 
The Confederate commander was 
too weak to fight the heavy foree 
under Banks, and slowly moved 
across the Shenandoah toward Swift 
Run Gap, through which ran the 
road to Richmond. Ashby had re- 
mained behind, and it was in en- 
deavoring to destroy the bridge 
over the Shenandoah on this occa- 
sion—not on the second retreat— 
that his historic white horse receiv- 
ed the historic death-wound. 

Meanwhile, Jackson had reached 
his fastness in the Blue Ridge, and 
it was evident that he had not the 
least intention of retreating further. 
Like the Scottish chieftain, his back 
was against the rock, and. he did not 
mean to fly. 

General Banks advanced no fur- 
ther than Harrisonburg. From that 
place he sent, on the 24th of April, 
a dispatch to Washington, announc- 
ing that “the rebel Jackson” had 
abandoned the Valley, and was then 
in full retreat upon Richmond. 

The commentary upon this state- 
ment was amusing. Jackson mov- 
ed, with the rapidity of wind, to 
Staunton, advanced thence to the 
western mountains, struck and de- 
feated Milroy, who was coming to 
join Banks, drove him from McDow- 
ell to Franklin, and then, having 
drawn up his army, and returned 
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thanks to God for the victory, while 
the enemy were still firing, returned 
by rapid marches to the Valley. 
General Banks had fallen back to 
Strasburg, where he was fortifying. 
Such had been the result of Jack- 
son’s “retreat upon Richmond.” 

No time was lost by the Virginian. 
He summoned Ewell to meet him at 
Newmarket ; from that point cross- 
ed the Shenandoah and the Massi- 
nulton, advanced down the Luray 
Valley, and, before the enemy were 
aware of his presence, made a furi- 
ous assault upon their outpost, at 
Front Royal—that is to say, pre- 
cisely on the flank of General Banks 
at Strasburg. 

The Federal force at Front Royal 
disappeared, as though swept away 
by the wind, and Jackson pushed on 
rapidly to strike the Valley turn- 
pike, between Strasburg and Win- 
chester, full in the enemy’s rear. 
He struck it, and their column mov- 
ed back in haste upon Winchester. 
At the sudden thunder of his artil- 
lery, the long columns of cavalry 
broke and vanished like phantoms 
in the woods; the txains and artil- 
lery ran off at a gallop, and the tail 
of the long snake, cut off from the 
rest, retreated rapidly upon Stras- 
burg, whence it escaped to the 
mountains. 

Jackson now hastened on, with- 
out pausing for a moment, to- 
ward Winchester. Moving steadily 
all night, and driving before 
him every Federal force which 
barred the way, he came within 
sight of Winchester at dawn, and, 
an hour afterwards, made a resolute 
attack. General Banks had assem- 
bled all his available forces there, 
and occupied the high hill to the 
west of the town; but Jackson knew 
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that no real resistance would await 
him from troops thus demoralized. 
He formed his line of battle, sent 
word to Ewell, on the Front Royal 
road, to close in, and the two col- 
umns rushed, right and left, upon 
the town, meeting, and driving 
everything before them. 

The blue lines were utterly bro- 
ken, in full retreat, and were has- 
tening out at the northern end of 
the town while Jackson’s men were 
entering the southern suburbs. 

The scene which followed will 
long be remembered by those who 
witnessed it. Men, women and chil- 
dren flocked into the streets, shout- 
ing, laughing and waving their 
handkerchiefs; and such was the 
enthusiasm of the young girls to 
welcome their gray defenders, that 
men had to be sent forward to mo- 
tion them out of the way, in order 
that the platoons might deliver their 
fire. 

“Thank God we are free! Thank 
God we are free once more!” re- 
sounded upon every side, and Jack- 
son exhibited an emotion which he 
had never been known to display 
before. He caught his cap from his 
head, waved it in the air, and he— 
the sedate, serious Stonewall Jack- 
son—cheered! But the ovation did 
not divert him from his work. He 
rode on rapidly through the town, 
and followed so closely, ahead of his 
own column, the footsteps of the 
fugitive enemy, that a staff officer 
said : 

“Don’t you think you are expos- 
ing yourself to danger, General ?” 

To this caution he paid not the 
least attention. His brief reply 
Was : 

“Tell the troops to press right on 
to the Potomac!” 
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But the infantry was broken down, 
and the cavalry was not in place. 
This fact alone saved the Federal 
forces from capture. They reached 
Martinsburg, rapidly passed the 
Potomac, and General Banks said, 
in his report of these events, “It 
is seldom that a river crossing of 
such magnitude is achieved with 
greater success, and there never 
were more grateful hearts, in the 
same number of men, than when, at 
midday on the 26th, we stood on 
the opposite shore.” 

At Winchester, Jackson captured 
great quantities of stores; but the 
work was not done, and the time 
for rest was still far distant. The 
enemy retained possession of Har- 
per’s Ferry, and toward that point 
the old Stonewall Brigade, under 
that brave spirit, Winder, was 
promptly sent. 

Winder advanced to Charlestown, 
and, at the first roar of his guns, 
the enemy there retreated, pursued 
by the southerners to Halltown. 
Jackson arrived on the following 
morning with his main body, ad- 
vanced straight upon Harper’s Fer- 
ry, and was about to attack when 
intelligence reached him which.com- 
municated a very unexpected and 
most disagreeable aspect to affairs. 

A few words will explain. The 
advance of the formidable athlete 
toward the Potomac had excited the 
utmost consternation in Washing- 
ton. The daring of the man was so 
well known that the Federal au- 
thorities trembled for the fate of 
their capital. The wildest rumors 
were everywhere prevalent. “Where 
is Jackson?” “Has he taken Wash- 
ington?” These and a hundred 
similar questions were asked; at 
least, the northern journals so stat- 
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ed. The government certainly shar- 
ed this anxiety. President Lincoln 
had already written a hurried dis- 
pateh to General McDowell, at Fre- 
dericksburg, in which he said: “You 
are instructed, laying aside for the 
present the movement on Rich- 
mond, to put twenty thousand men 
in motion at once for the Shenan- 
doah—to capture the forces of Jack- 
son and Ewell.” The Federal Se- 
cretary of War now telegraphed to 
the Governor: of Massachusetts: 
“Send all the troops forward that 
you can, immediately. Banks com- 
pletely routed. Intelligence from 
various quarters leaves no doubt 
that the enemy in great force are 
advancing on Washington. You 
will please organize and forward 
immediately all the volunteer and 
militia force in your State.” Simi- 
lar dispatches are said to have been 
sent to the other States—ex uno 
disce omnes. 

The “great force” at Jackson’s 
command was at this time about 
15,000 men. This he stated to Col. 
Boteler of his staff. 

“What will you do if the enemy 
cut you off, General?’ asked the 
Colonel. 

“TI will fall back. upon Maryland 
for reinforcements,” was the cool 
response. 

Credo quia absurdum est. Jaek- 
son believed in many things which 
other Generals thought absurd un- 
til he accomplished them. 

The intelligence which came to 
Jackson, now at Harper’s Ferry, 
was enough to try his nerves. The 
heavy column sent up by General 
McDowell from Fredericksburg was 
at Front Royal, and had captured 
the Confederate force there. The 
advance was hastening toward 
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Strasburg; and, as if this were not 
enough, (reneral Fremont, with an 
army estimated at 20,000 men, was 
hurrying to the same point, Stras- 
burg, from the West—had reached 
the town of Wardensville across the 
mountain. 

Thus a force of about 40,000 or 
50,000 men was closing in rapidly 
upon Jackson’s rear at Strasburg. 
If the columns under Shields and 
Fremont made a junction there be- 
fore his arrival—“ good night to 
Marmion!” Fifteen thousand reso- 
lute men could accomplish much, 
but they could scarcely cut their 
way through 50,000. The great 
point, therefore, was to reach the 
village of Strasburg before the ene- 
my. Then the little army would be 
safe. 

Jackson began to move without 
delay. 

“T will return again shortly, and 
as certainly as now,” he said, in his 
brief, calm voice, to the women and 
children of Winchester, when he 
left them. Then he rode on, and 
rejoined his column. The captured 
stores, and the prisoners, some 
3,000 in number, were rapidly sent 
forward ; the army followed ; it was 
a race between the Confederate 
commander and his adversaries 
which should arrive first. The 
stake was not an unimportant one— 
it was nothing less than Jackson’s 
army. . 

Hastening forward, Jackson reach- 
ed Strasburg just as Fremont’s ad- 
vance force came in sight; the 
column under Shields was yet some 
miles distant. Unfortunately, the 
old Stonewall Brigade had been left 
behind at Harper’s Ferry ; until it’ 
arrived, no one who knew the char- 
acter of Jackson for a moment be- 
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lieved that he would continue his 
march. 

He halted, and waited. Fremont 
pressed on, intent upon his prey ; 
soon his advance force was in sight 
of Strasburg, and came on rapidly 
in line of battle. 

“Ewell, attack!” was Jackson’s 
order, as at the second Manassas 
his brief words were, “ Ewell, ad- 
vance !” . 

Ewell attacked, as that hardy sol- 
dier always did, with vigor. The 
head of Fremont’s column was 
driven back upon the main body. 
Ewell pressed forward; the long 
rattle of his musketry echoed from 
the mountain side, and that echo 
reached the ears and stirred the 
pulses of a little column of footsore 
and weary men, who were hasten- 
ing on to join their commander. 

It was the Stonewall Brigade, now 
only an hour or two’s march away. 
At the sound of Ewell’s guns the 
worn-out men pressed on more ra- 
pidly. All knew that their fate de- 
pended upon the speed of that 
march. An hour gained meant safe- 
ty—an hour lost meant capture or 
destruction. 

At Middletown, Winder, then 
commanding the Brigade, saw mo- 
tionless on the turnpike the long 
lines of Ashby’s cavalry. That stout. 
cavalier never yet deserted comrade; 
at the sight of Winder the brown 
eyes flashed. 

“T never felt so much relieved in 
my life!” exclaimed Ashby, grasping 
his friend’s hand. “Iwas certain 
you would be cut off, and had made 
up my mind to join you, and advise 
you to force your way through Ash-~- 
by’s Gap to Gordonsville!”* 


*I have this incident from my friend, Captain 
McHenry Howard, formerly of Winder’s staff, 
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Ewell was still fighting obstinate- 
ly when bayonets were seen to glit- 
ter in the direction of Winchester ; 
a red flag flashed in the sunshine ; 
steadily the weary column came— 
the old Brigade was safe “at home” 
with its commander. 

As it entered the town, Jackson 
ordered Ewell to fall back. Then 
the army moved; Ashby’s cavalry 
retired, the last from Strasburg ; as 
they disappeared, the enemy rushed 
in to seize their prey. 

That prey had escaped. The lion 
was out of the meshes. 

The army moved on steadily, Ash- 
by holding the rear, and drawing 
blood with his teeth when they 
pressed on him too closely. Thus 
pushing before it the long train of 
captured stores, and the winding 
blue line of prisoners, the column 
ascended the Valley; Newmarket 
was reached and passed ; the She- 
nandoah crossed ; Harrisonburg at- 
tained. If Jackson could now strike 
across to Port Republic—a litile 
village in the forks of the Shenan- 
doah—he could send off his cap- 
tures through Brown’s Gap to Rich- 
mond, place his back against the 
mountain, and strike a mortal blow 
either at Fremont in his front, or at 
Shields, advancing up the Luray 
Valley, on his flank. 

Without delay, the formidable 
“game” continued to press forward 
to the harbor of refuge. 

On the morning of the 6th of 
June, Jackson’s column was moving 
steadily across to Port Republic— 
Fremont pressing closely on the 
rear, and Shields, as the signal-flags 
on the mountain announced, has- 
tening up to cut off the army at 
Brown’s Gap. 

Jackson did not hurry. Those 
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who saw him will tell you that he 
never was more calm. 

Ashby brought up the rear, fight- 
ing over every foot of the ground, 
with splendid gallantry. 

On this day he ambushed and 
captured Colonel Percy Wyndham ; 
three hours afterwards the chevalier, 
“without reproach or fear,” was 
dead. 

Just at sunset, as the woodlands 
slept in the dreamy light of one of 
the most beautiful afternoons of 
June, he had rushed forward at the 
head of a small force to assail the 
Pennsylvania “Bucktails,” under 


Colonel Kane ; the ranks had clos- 
ed in, in a bitter struggle; Ashby’s 
horse was shot; he ‘sprung to his 
feet; but as he was waving his 
sword—as “ Virginians, charge!” 
came from his lips—a bullet pierced 
his breast. He expired almost im- 


mediately, but not before the enemy 
was driven, and his body was 
brought out before a cavalryman. 

The brave Colonel Kane, who had 
been captured, was told of it. 

“Tam sorry,” he said ; “he was 
a noble fellow!” 

It was an enemy who said that; 
but Ashby did not need the praise 
of friend or foe. His brief career 
was like a dream of chivalry; but 
to-day his name and fame are cut 
upon a tablet warmer and more 
durable than “ monumental alabas- 
ter.” : 

That tablet is the great heart of 
Virginia. 


From this moment commenced 
that series of superb maneuvers, 
which culminated in the excellently 
fought battle of Port Republic. 

To understand the “situation,” it 
is absolutely necessary to look at 
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the map. Fremont was at Harri- 
sonburg; Shields at Conrad’s Store, 
in the Luray Valley; Jackson at 
Port Republic. These three points 
are nearly the angles of an equi- 
lateral triangle—the sides ten or 
fifteen miles in length. 

Jackson had 12,000 men ; Shields 
about the same; Fremont about 
20,000, according to the records 


captured by General Ewell. It 


must have been near that. 

If Fremont joined Shields, or 
Shields joined Fremont, a column 
of about 32,000 troops would thus 
be opposed to 12,000. If he joined 
him—this had been provided 
against. Jackson had destroyed 
the bridge at Conrad’s Store, as he 
had destroyed that near Newmar- 
ket. Trying a second time to cross, 
Shields saw the swollen current di- 
rectly in his path. No junction was 
possible—Jackson, crouching like a 
tiger at Port Republic, could spring 
either on Fremont or Shields, ac- 
cording to his fancy. 

It will soon be seen that he in- 
tended to crush them before they 
could unite—to tear to pieces 
Shields, and then attack and de- 
stroy Fremont, or be destroyed by 
him. It might have been thought 
that the great gladiator was tired 
of retreating—that the genius of 
“fight” flushed his pulses. Those 
who scanned his countenance at 
that moment saw an expression 
upon it, which is best described by 
the word “ dangerous.” 

A moment of great personal peril 
to the commander was to precede 
the hour of danger for his command. 
The incident about to be related is 
curious. 

Jackson’s main body reached the 
' Shenandoah, opposite Port Repub- 
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he, on the night of June 7th. The 
General sent some cavalry in the 
direction of Shields, and then es- 
tablished his headquarters in the 
lines. 

On the next morning he had just 
mounted his horse, when the caval- 
ry came back panic-stricken, pur- 
sued by Federal horse and artillery, 
one piece of which galloped up, and 
unlimbered at the bridge. 

Jackson was cut off from his ar- 
my. That bridge was his only means 
of return to his forces, and it was 
commanded by the muzzle of a piece 
of artillery, loaded and ready. The 
General acted with rapidity. Rid- 
ing straight toward the gun he call- 
ed out, harshly : 

“Who ordered you to post that 
gun there? Bring ithere!” ~- 

Who could give such an order 
but a Federal officer of rank? The 
gun was quickly limbered up—began 
to move to the place directed—and 
Jackson, with his staff, spurred fu- 
riously acrogs the bridge. 

The ruse was discovered too late 
by the artillery officer—Captain 
Robinson, of Portsmouth, Ohio. 
He fired three shots at the fugitives, 
but they screamed above them. 
Jackson continued his way, and, 
passing rapidly through the camps, 
with his cap in his hand, exclaimed: 

“ Beat the long role!” 

It was beaten; the troops sprung 
to arms; Taliaferros’ brigade rush- 
ed straight to the bridge, and in 
fifteen minut..s the Federal artillery 
was captured, their cavalry in full 
flight. 

The Confederates were still pur- 
suing them, when a low, continuous 
thunder—sullen and ominous—was 
heard in the direction of Harrison- 
burg. Ewell was fighting Fremont 
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at Cross Keys. The hardy Vir- 
ginian, at the head of his 5,000 
bayonets, had thrown himself impe- 
tuously against the 20,000 of the 
enemy, at the spot where the “Cross 
Keys Tavern” used to stand, about 
midway between Port Republic and 
Harrisonburg. 

Cross Keys was one of the “neat- 
est” fights of the war. It may be 
said of the soldier who commanded 
the southerners there that he 
thought that “war meant fight, and 
that fight meant ill.” He threw 
forward his right—drove the enemy 
half a mile—brought up his left— 
was about to push forward, when, 
just at nightfall, Jackson sent him 
an order to withdraw with the main 
body of his command to Port Re- 
public. 

Ewell obeyed, and put his cofumn 
in motion, leaving only a small force 
to observe the enemy. He was the 
last to leave the field, and was seen 
helping the wounded to mount upon 
horseback. To those'too badly hurt 
to be moved from the ground, he 
gave money for their necessities out 
of his own pocket. 

Health to you, General! wherever 
you may be. A heart of steel beat 
in your breast in old days; but at 
Cross Keys the groans of the 
wounded melted it. 

What Jackson intended on this 
night of June 8th, is known from 
the memoir of an officer. Colonel 
Patton, left to command the small 
force in Fremont’s front, went at 
midnight to ascertain Jackson’s ex- 
act instructions. 

“ Hold your position as well as you 
can,” was his order; “then fall back 
when obliged ; take a new position, 
and hold it in the same way, and 
Tl be back to join you in the morn- 
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ing. By the blessing of Providence, 
I hope to be back by ten o’clock.” 

That is to say, before ten o’clock 
Shields would be crushed, and Jack- 
son designed returning to assail 
Fremont. 

That enormous will had deter- 
mined upon everything—the mathe- 
matical brain had mapped out, in 
advance, the whole series of manceu- 
vres. I have said above that at this 
time Jackson was perfectly calm and 
composed. A singular proof of that 
statement will now be given, and, 
perhaps, some readers may find it to 
support the strange theory, held by 
nat a few of his men, that Jackson 
was mentally “inspired.”* 

At one o’clock in the day, during 
the fight at Cross Keys, he rode up 
and ‘dismounted from his horse near 
the bridge at Port Republic, “un- 
usually absorbed, but perfectly tran- 
quil.” 

“ Major,” he said, turning with the 
sweet smile of a child to an officer 
near, “would it not be a glorious 
thing if God would give us a great 
victory to-day ?” 

Two hours passed slowly; the 
cannonade from Cross Keys became, 
if anything, more violent: The re- 
mainder of the scene shall be des- 
cribed in the words of the brave offi- 
cer who gives us the memoir : 

“Great was my astonishment,” 
says Captain Howard’s MS., “ when, 
after a long silence, the General 
called abruptly, ‘Pendleton! write a 
note to General Ewell—say the 
enemy are defeated at all points, and 
to press them with cavalry, or, if ne- 
cessary, with Wheat’s battalion and 
artillery.’ What could have led him 





*This incident is given upon the authority of 
Captain Howard of Baltimore, It has never before 
been published, 
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to such a conclusion, I was, and 
still am, utterly unable to imagine, 
for my knowledge was certain that 
he had received no other dispatches 
from the field, and, in the hearing of 
all of us, the noise of conflict was at 
least as loud and as near as ever ; 
besides,’ Jackson would have been 
one of the last to draw any inference 
from the latter sign, for, as he told 
me once before himself, he was 
‘ deaf in one ear, and could not well 
distinguish the direction of sounds.’ 
Captain Pendleton, however, with- 
out remark, wrote the order, or 
whatever it might be termed, to 


General Ewell, and, as he placed the © 


sheet of paper against my horse's 
shoulder for a writing desk, I saw 
that he used almost exactly Jack- 
son’s words. With no little expec- 
tation, I awaited the result, and, ac- 
cordingly, in about half an hour, 
and near the time that the courier 
must have reached the battle-field, 
the cannonade began to slacken, and 
presently arrived a dispatch from 
General Ewell stating, not, indeed, 
that the enemy were routed so as to 
be pursued, but that they were re- 
pulsed at all points.” 

Observe that Captain Howard 
states that “ Jackson returned from 
the direction of Cross Keys about 
one o'clock, and dismounted from 
his horse near the bridge.” In the 
second place, “I remained near his 
side for at least two hours, during 
which time only couriers came from 
the battle-field,”—and at this time, 
that is, at three o’clock, Jackson sent 
his singular order. 

In February, 1864, the writer of 
this wrote to General Ewell on the 
subject of Cross Keys, and received 
@ detailed and interesting memoir of 
the action. 
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“About 11, A.M.,” says General 
Ewell; “the enemy advanced on my 
front, driving in the 15th Alabama. 
Their batteries were mostly opposite 
mine, near the church, and the artil- 
lery engagement began about noon. 
After firing some time, the enemy 
advanced a brigade against Trimble’s 
position,” and Trimble attacked, 
drove them, advanced, and reached 
a point “more than a mile” beyond 
his first position. The least calcula- 
tion will make that firing, which 
lasted “ some time,” after noon, and 
this hard attack, will bring the hour 
to three. Thus, the enemy were really 
“ defeated at all points,” as Jackson 
stated when he sent his curious 
order. 

“I did not push my success at 
once, because I had no cavalry,” says 
Ewell in his report. 

“Press them with cavalry,” said 
Jackson in hi: singular dispatch, 
sent from the bridge at Port Re- 
public. 

Who will undertake to explain this 
very curious incident? The present 
writer declines the task. 

The day of Port Republic dawned. 
It was the 9th of June, 1862. 

Two days before, General McClel- 
lan had written to Washington: “I 
shall be in perfect readiness to move 
forward and take Richmond the 
moment McCall reaches here, and 
the ground will admit the passage 
of artillery.” 

Jackson was to “have his say” in 
that. meet. 

At night-fall on the 8th, this was 
the situation of affairs. Fremont 
had been repulsed, and was held in 
check at Cross Keys; Shields was 
rapidly advancing up the Luray Val- 
ley, and had almost come in sight of 
Port Republic; Jackson had con- 
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centrated his main body on the east 
side of the Shenandoah, and was 
ready to attack. 

At sunrise he moved forward the 
Old Stonewall Brigade in front, and 
soon the dropping fire of skirmish- 
ers announced that his advance had 
struck the enemy. 

It was a “day of days,” and no 
more beautiful spot could have been 
selected in all that land of lands, 
Virginia, for a decisive struggle. 
The sun which rose over Austerlitz 
was not more brilliant than this one 
whose rosy beams lit up the fields of 
golden wheat, the shining river, and 
the forests, echoing with the songs 
of birds. Those who died that day 
were to fix their last looks on a sky 
of cloudless blue—to fall asleep amid 
the murmur of limpid waves. 

General Shields had selected an 
admirable position for his line. His 
right rested on the river, bending 
here in the shape of a crescent ; 
thence the line extended across a 
field of wheat to a rising ground at 
the foot of Cole mountain, a spur of 
the Blue Ridge ; there his left flank 
was protected by the acclivity, and 
strengthened by artillery. 

If Jackson attacked the enemy’s 
right flank, the river stopped him, 
If he attacked their left, the steep 
side of the mountain, crowned with 
artillery, met him. If he assailed 
the centre, to the infantry fire from 
the front would be added the terri- 
ble enfilade fire of the guns upon 
the heights. 

Any other general would have 
paused, reconnoitered, and perhaps 
retired. Jackson- advanced and at- 
tacked. His plans required an as- 
sault, and he assaulted. 

The sun had scarcely risen above 
the shaggy summit of the Blue Ridge, 
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when the Sic Semper banner of Vir- 
ginia was seen bending forward, 
rippling as it moved ; the rattle of 
musketry resounded ; cheers echoed 
from the mountain side; and the 
Virginians of the Old Brigade threw 
themselves upon the foe whom they 
had so often encountered. 

In thirty minutes they were hurl- 
ed back, torn, bleeding, and leaving 
behind them, dead or dying, some 
of the best men of the command, 
The enemy had met them with ao 
veritable feu d’enfer. From the Fe- 
deral infantry in front had issued 
rolling volleys of musketry—this 
they could stand ; but from the ac- 
clivity to the right came a fire of shell, 
round shot, and canister, so furious 
that no troops could face it. The 
field was swept as by the besom 
of destruction. The veterans of the 
Stonewall Brigade, who had faced, 
unmoved, the thunders of Manassas, 
Kernstown, McDowell, and Winches- 
ter, recoiled from this terrific fire ; 
and with the Seventh Louisiana 
Regiment, under the daring Harry 
Hays, fell back in disorder. 

The repulse seemed decisive. The 
Federal troops’ rushed forward with 
wild cheers, the Star-spangled Ban- 
ner fluttering in the wind. Winder’s 
guns went off at a gallop to escape 
the danger to which they were ex- 
posed ; and although two Virginia 
regiments were thrown forward, and 
fought obstinately, the enemy still 
advanced. The earth was littered 
with dead bodies in gray coats. A 

gun of Prague’s was overturned, 
and had to be abandoned. The 
enemy rushed on, cheering, and de- 
livering volleys as they came. At 
that moment the battle of Port Re- 
public was lost.” —— 
Jackson sat his horse, looking on 
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with that grim flash of the eye, 
which in him boded no good to his 
opponents. The stern “ fighting 
jaw” was locked ; the cheeks glowed. 
A rapid glance revealed all. It 
was not the fire of the infantry in 
front that stopped the troops. They 
had met that fire often, and were 
more than a match for it. It was 
the murderous enfilade fire of shell 
and canister which swept the field 
from the heights on the right, tear- 
ing them to pieces Whenever they 
essayed to advance. In face of that 
fire, the bravest veterans were un-, 
willing to move forward. “ Why do 
so ?” they may have said; “Jackson 
is coming ; the day is before us ; he 
will find some way to stop that fire.” 
Such was probably the reasoning 
of the troops; at least it was cor- 
rect. A single glance showed Jack- 
‘son that the key of the position was 


the hill crowned with artillery. As 
long as these swept the field, he was 
paralyzed ; and every moment count- 
ed. Beside the foe in his front, 
there was another more dangerous— 
Fremont and his fifteen or twenty 


thousand men at Cross Keys. In 
front of Fremont was only a “ cor- 
poral’s guard” of infantry ; he heard 
the thunder of the fight beyond Port 
Republic ; he knew that Shields was 
heavily engaged with Jackson—at 
all risks he would come to his suc- 
cour. Then once united, the Fede- 
ral forces would number about 30,- 


000 men, against Jackson’s little 


force of about 10,000. It was easier 
to charge the artillery, drive the ene- 
my, and gain a victory, when that 
enemy numbered only ten or twelve 
thousand, than when he numbered 
thirty thousand. 

Nothing remained but the charge. 
If those guns continued to pour 
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their fire on the Confederate flank, 
the battle was lost—retreat through 
Brown’s Gap the only course left. 
Jackson-looked at the artillery vom- 
iting shell and canister more fu- 
riously than before. General Tay- 
lor was near him—his brigade had 
just arrived. 

“Can you take that battery, Ge- 
neral? It must be taken!” said 
Jackson, briefly. 

Taylor’s sword flashed from the 
scabbard, his face glowed. Wheel- 
ing his horse, he galloped back, 
without a word, to his men, and ris- 
ing in his stirrups, shouted, point- 
ing with his sword to the Federal 
artillery : 

“ Louisianians! can you take that 
battery ?” rms 

Wild cheers replied, and reaching 
at a bound the head of his column, 
Taylor ordered a charge upon the 
guns. 

They were four Louisiana regi- 
ments, one from Virginia, and 
Wheat’s battalion of “Tigers.” As - 
they moved, loud cheers from the 
Federal lines on their left resound- 
ed—there the enemy was driving 
éverything before him. They pressed 
on. The ground they moved over 
was terrible—steep, rugged, tangled, 
almost impassable. Still they pro- 
ceed on. Up the rough ascent, 
through the undergrowth, scatter- 
ing, but reforming quickly, they con- 
tinued to advance. 

They have now reached a wood, 
beyond which a narrow valley of 
open ground only, divides them from 
the artillery they are to chatge. 
From the left rises a roar of tri- 
umph more ferocious than the first ; 
it is the Federal right wing driving 
Jackson’s line before it. 

An echo to that shout comes back 
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from the mountain. It is the cheer 
of the Louisianians as they emerge 
from cover, sweep down the hill, 
and crossing the valley, rush head- 
long toward the muzzles of the Fe- 
deral artillery. 

It is the best charge of the war. 
There will be only one more as des- 
perate—that of Pickett’s Virginians 
on the last day of Gettysburg. As 
they rush up the hill, the Federal 
batteries direct upon them their 
most fatal thunders. Shelli, round 
shot and grape, are vomited in their 
faces—the ranks are torn asunder, 
and where a line but now advanced, 
are seen only dead bodies, without 
legs, without arms, without heads, 
with breasts torn open—the whole 
lying still, or weltering in -pools of 
blood., The Louisianians have sim- 
ply dashed into the mouths of the 
cannon ; had their bodies torn to 
pieces; and’ are dead or dying. 
Hays, De Choiseul, and 158 out of 
308 men of the Seventh Louisiana 
have fallen. The other regiments 
tell the same story. The command 
is shattered ; but enough men are 
left to mount the slope, seize the 
guns, and bury their bayonets in the 
breasts of the cannoneers as they 
fly. The Federal infantry supports 
recoil like the artillerists ; the can- 
non are taken; Taylor holds the 
crest, every foot of which he has 
‘bought with blood. 

But he is not to retain it. A fresh 
brigade advances upon his weary 
handfull; a determined charge is 
made ; the Louisianians are driven 
back by simple weight of numbers, 
and the enemy recapture the guns. 
But they have hard metal to deal 
with. No hammer stroke seems to 
break or even weaken it. The Lou- 
isianians again advance before the 
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guns can be turned on them ; make 
@ furious countercharge, and a se- 
cond time the guns are taken by 
them. 

Three times the Federal artillery 
was thus lost and won, in spite of 
the most desperate fighting. All 
honor to courage wherever it dis- 
plays itself, under the blue coat or 
under the gray; and the Federal 
forces fought that day with a gal- 
lantry that waggsuperb. They died 
where they hes like brave men 
and true solfiers—an enemy records 
that, and salutes them. 

Taylor’s charge won the day of 
Port Republic. That battle belongs 
to Louisiana, and she has a right to 
be proud of it. To meet the heavy 
assault thus directed against his 
left, General Shields was forced to 
send thither a large body of fresh 
troops. These were taken from his 
centre and right—thus Jackson’s 
left and centre were relieved. 

The Federal guns had swept the 
field—Taylor had silenced them. 
The Federal infantry had concen- 
trated in the centre—Taylor drew it 
off. That was the result of the 
great charge. 

Jackson saw all at a glance. Tho 
moment for the great blow had ar- 
rived. The enemy were moving to 
their left ; that enabled him to move 
to his right. 

Then the gray masses were seen 
hastening toward the mountain, as 
though driven by the wind. Wird- 
er’s old brigade formed in serried 
phalanx; his batteries redoubled 
their thunders. Connor rushed to 
the relief of Taylor, who thus rein- 
forced, turned like a tiger upon his 
foes. From that instant the battle 
was a wild, furious, insensate grap- 
ple. The mountain gorges thun- 
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dered ; the musketry rolled through 
the woods in one sustained and 
deafening crash. Under this resolute 
and unshrinking advance the Fede- 
ral lines began perceptibly to hesi- 
tate and waver. 

Hesitation in the decisive hour of 
battle is destruction. That last 
charge broke the army of General 
Shields to pieces. Struck in front 
by the musket fire, and torn in flank 
by the artillery, the Federal lines 
gave way ; the Confederates rushed 
upon them—in ten minutes the bat- 
tlefield presented the tragic specta- 
ele of one army flying in disorder 
before another pressing on with 
cheers of triumph. 

Fremont had been only checked ; 
Shields was routed. His forces were 
pursued by infantry, artillery and 
cavalry, until they disappeared be- 
yond a bend of the river, and Jack- 
son was master of the country. 

“TI never saw so many dead in 
such a small space in all my life be- 
fore,” he said, as he rode over the 
field but never was blood shed to 
more advantage. 

It was while Jackson rode thus 
slowly across the ground, that a roar 
came suddenly from the opposite 
bank of the river. Then shell began 
to whistle—and these shell burst 
right in the midst of the ambulances 
full of wounded, and the parties 
then engaged in burying the Fede- 
ral as well as Confederate dead. Mr. 
Cameron, chaplain of the First Ma- 
ryland, was reading the burial ser- 
vice, when a cannon ball tore 
through the group, and the bearers 
dropped the dead. Now, whence 
came that fire, so opposed, one 
would say, to the usages of war? 

It came from General Fremont. 
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Unable to cross the river, as Jack- 
son had burned the bridge, and 
forced thus to witness the défeat of 
his Lieutenant before his very face, 
he vented his wrath upon the victor 
by that firing. 

That roar was a grim sound, but 
not so grim as the frown of Jack- 
son. 

“While the forces of Shields,” he 
wrote afterwards, “were in full re- 
treat, and our troops in pursuit, 
Fremont appeared on the opposite 
bank of the Shenandoah, with his 
army, and opened his artillery on 
our ambulances and parties engaged 
in the humane labors of attending 
to our dead and wounded, and the 
dead and wounded of the enemy.” 

Jackson makes no comment ; let 
us imitate him, or nearly. 

It was natural, perhaps, that Gen. 
Fremont should fire at gray uni- 
forms ; but did he know that those 
gray-clad soldiers were burying his 
own dead? Those were Federal 
dead we were burying, as well as 
Confederate ; Federal souls were 
prayed for as wellas others. It was 
a harsh interruption, that fire upon 
the dead men in blue uniforms, and 
it was a pity. They were brave— 
never men fought better. 

A few paragraphs will terminate 
this sketch of a memorable battle. 

Port Republic is a landmark. It 
sums up one epoch—after it, the 
war entered upon a new phase—in- 
vasion. It may be objected that 
Cold Harbor terminated this first 
epoch ; but the reply is, that Port 
Republic decided Cold Harbor. 
From the moment when Jackson 
crushed the Federal column operat- 
ing in the Valley, General Lee could 
concentrate the entire force in Vir- 
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ginia, in front of McClellan, and 
that concentration, as events show- 
ed, meant victory. 

Thus Port Republic was not only 
the successful termination of a rapid, 
shifting, and arduous: campaign—it 
was, besides this, one of those pecu- 
liar contests which act upon events 
around them, as the keystone acts 
upon the arch. With Jackson beat- 
en here, Richmond, humanly spgak- 
ing, was lost, and with it Virginia. 
With Jackson victorious, Richmond 
and ‘Virginia were saved, for McClel- 
lan was repulsed, and the Southern 
Cross moved northward to invade in 
turn the territory of the enemy. 

It is seen to have been a hard 
fight. At Manassas, Cold Harbor, 
Cedar Run, the second Manassas, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Chan- 
cellorsville, Gettysburg, Spottsylva- 
nia, and Petersburg, the Confede- 
rate forces were more or less out- 
numbered. At Port Republic, Jack- 
son fought nearly man to man—and 
victory was long doubtful. At one 
time the battle was lost ; it was only 
gained at last by the fire, force, rush, 
and dogged obstinacy of the elite 
of the southern troops, resolved to 
conquer or die. 

“Through God’s blessing,” Jack- 
son wrote in his despatch, “ the ene- 
my near Port Republic was this day 
routed, with the loss of six pieces of 
his artillery.” 

That phrase, “through God's 
blessing,” probably indicated more 
in the silent soldier than others. 
At the moment when his lines were 
reeling, an unseen Hand had seem- 
ed to support him, an invisible Pow- 
er to fightfor him. And he had tri- 
umphed. 

On the morning of the 10th of 
June, Jackson was as free as the 
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wind to move whithersoever he 
willed. Shields was beaten ; “I're- 
mont retreating—the splendid prize 
of the Virginia Valley, for which the 
opponents had been playing so high 
a game, had fallen to the lot of Jack- 
son. ‘What would he do with it ?” 
What were his plans? 

Six days afterwards a cavalier en- 
tered the little village of Mount 
Crawford, on the valley turnpike, 
about midnight. In the middle of 
the street, deserted at that hour by 
all citizens, a solitary figure on horse- 
back was awaiting the new comer. 

“Ah! Colonel, here you are,” 
came in brief tones from the lips of 
the motionless figure, “what news 
from the front?” , 

All quiet, General,” was the re- 
ply of the other, Colonel Munford, 
commanding the cavalry. He had 
received that day a note from Jack- 
son, directing him to “meet him at 
eleven that night at the head of the 
street at Mount Crawford, and not 
to ask for him or anybody.” 

Jackson was punctually at the 
rendezvous, as has been seen ; Col. 
Munford arrived, and they now con- 
versed for some time in low tones. 
When they parted, the Colonel had 
received his instructions, and re- 
turned to Harrisonburg. 

Let us follow the Colonel At his 
headquarters were a number of Fe- 
deral surgeons, with ambulances, 
come to carry off Fremont’s wound- 
ed. To their request Colonel’ Mun- 
ford replied that he must first send 
to Jackson for instructions, and a 
messenger was sent at once. He 
speedily returned, and in the hear- 
ing of the Federal surgeons, through 
a wooden partition, reported : 

“ General Jackson told me to tell 
you, Colonel, that the wounded Yan- 
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kees are not to be taken away, and 
the surgeons are to be sent back 
with the message that he can take 
care of their wounded men in his 
hospital. He is coming right on 
himself, with heavy reinforcements. 
Whiting’s division is up, and Hood’s 
is coming. The whole road from 
here to Staunton is perfectly lined 
with troops, and so crowded that I 
could hardly ride along.” 

The Federal surgeons overheard 
every word of this, and when Col 
Munford summoned them in and 
informed them simply that Jackson 
would care for their wounded, they 
said 1fo more. On the same day 
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they returned to General Fremont. 
On the next, the whole Federal army 
fell back to Strasburg, and began to 


entrench against the anticipated at- 


tack. 

Colonel Munford had successfully 
carried out the order of the solitary 
horseman at Mount Crawford: 
“Produce upon the enemy the im- 
pression that I am going to ad- 
vance.” 

While Fremont was fortifying at 
Strasburg, Jackson was crossing the 
Blue Ridge to throw himself against 
the right wing of General McClellan 
in the Chickahominy. 
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Turre has been a great deal said 
, about an “irrepressible conflict” sup- 
posed to exist between North and 
South, but the real “irrepressible 
conflict” of.modern times is of a 
very different character from that 
which Mr. Seward is supposed to 
have discovered. It is the conflict 
of labor and capital—of the few and 
the many—of.those who produce 
everything, but enjoy nothing, and 
those who enjoy everything, but 
produce nothing, 

Hitherto, from one great and con- 
trolling cause, it has never been ac- 
tive or dangerous among ourselves ; 
but causes are now in operation that 
will render this conflict more active, 
and probably charged with more 
dangers than elsewhere. 

In feudal times there was a cer- 
tain though unnatural unity of in- 


terests between the producer and 
the consumer, or between the owner 
of the soil and those who tilledit. The 
lord or baron owned the land, and 
the laborers or serfs owed him ser- 
vice, and it was thus his interest not 
to press them too harshly, and their 
interest to labor and produce as 
much as possible, as they would thus 
enjoy more of the proceeds if the 
lord were prosperous. He kept a 
horde of armed retainers, or vassals, 
who of course kept the serfs in or- 
der, and if they attempted to escape 
from service, they were properly pun- 
ished for their short-comings. The 
whole feudal system, if system it 
may be called, rested on force. The 
overthrow of the Roman Empire 
had left all Europe a wreck, and-the 
broken fragments of the old civili- 
zation were seized by the strong 
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hands of adventurers, who retained 
them by the sword, and finally this 
grand robbery and plunder became 
somewhat organized in the form of 
feudalism. But the discovery of 
America, and especially the great 
Reformation of Martin Luther, or, 
more correctly, the general progress 
of the people, led to the downfall of 
feudalism, and the commencement 
of that grand modern system of de- 
mand and supply, as British writers 
would call it, but in truth, that mod- 
em conflict of labor and capital, 
which has gone on ever since, and 
which in its results is nearly as dis- 
astrous to the laborer as feudalism 
itself. It substitutes fraud for force, 
but the few who own the capital 
have the masses at their mercy quite 
as absolutely as they had through 
the sword in other times. They 
have the government in their hands, 
and through national debts hold the 
laboring classes in abject submis- 
sion. Without a national debt, the 
masses in England would be forced 
to labor on terms dictated by the 
employer, for suffrage in that coun- 
try is worth nothing whatever to 
the laborer. Indeed, it is an enemy 
to the laboring classes, for property 
alone, instead of persons, is repre- 
sented, and therefore the interests 
of property, at the expense of labor, 
are embodied in the government. 
Still, were there no public debt, the 
masses in England might enjoy a 
liberal proportion of the proceeds of 
their toil, and prior to the enormous 
public debt of that country, there 
were many thousands of small owners 


of lands, whose unfortunate descend- 
ants are now day laborers, if not 
indeed paupers. The grand result 
is that pauperism in England, and 
jndeed everywhere in Europe, march- 
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es, pari passu, with the increase of 
the national debt. Indeed itis a law 
inherent in the system of public 
debt as all-pervading and inexorable 
as a law of gravitation, that pauper- 
ism increases in any country in ex- 
act proportion to the increase of 
nationaldebt. Prior to the American 
Revolution of 1776, there was but a 
trifling public debt in England. To 
put down the Colonies, they contract- 
ed a debt of nearly a thousand mil- 
lions. To crush the French Repub- 
lic, they expended about twenty- 
five hundred millions; and to 
“abolish slavery” in America, some 
five hundred millions more, making 
in all some four thousand millions, 
all of which is simply a mortgage on 
the bones and muscles, and bodies 
and souls of future generations of 
laborers. If, for example, a laborer 
of to-day is paid a dollar, or rather 
produces a dollar by his day’s work, 
he must first give twelve and a-half 
cents to pay the interest on money 
expended to put down liberty in 
America ; then-he must give thirty 
cents to pay the interest on money 
spent to put down Democracy on 
the Continent, and finally six and a 
quarter eents more to distort the 
negro in America into a British sub- 
ject, and an equal to himself. After 
this he has fifty cents left to feed 
and clothe his wife and children, 
and if it be not sufficient, or if he 
become disabled, he and they are 
provided for in the palace poor. 
houses of that country. And this 
terrible doom, this unceasing toil 
to preserve mere animal existence, 
goes on, generation after generation, 
without hope or possible escape from 
it, save in the overthrow of the sys- 
tem that thus enables the few, whe 
own the debt of England, to live upon 
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the labor, the sweat and blood and 
actual life of their kind as absolute- 
ly as if they drank the blood and ate 
the flesh of the laboring classes. The 
public debts of other European gov- 
ernments, though less terrible in 
their consequences to the laboring 
classes, operate of course in the 
same way. 

The French debt, however, has an 
entirely different origin. Instead of 
being created to crush liberty, it 
was created to defend it, and the 
greater portion of it was imposed 
on France by England and .other 
powers to liquidate their expenses 
in restoring monarchy to France. 
After the capitulation of Paris in 
1814, these powers forced France to 
pay the expenses of the campaign, 
and indeed compelled her to sup- 
port a British army of occupation 
for three years after. 

It must be a great comfort to in- 
telligent laborers in France to know 
that if the debt presses hard on 
them, at all events it was not, like 
that of England, contracted for the 
sole purpose of their enslavement. 
‘ Of course there can be no hope of 
liberty in England for the great 
voiceless and voteless millions until 
relieved of this enormous body and 
soul-crushing burden of public debt. 

Even if the ballot and universal 
suffrage were obtained, so long as 
this monstrous mortgage on the 
bones and muscles of the producing 
classes exists, they must be slaves of 
necessity, and a slavery, too, more 
harsh, crushing, wearisome and 
hopeless than mere despotism or di- 
rect military force could ever accom- 
plish. 

The masses are perpetually strug- 
gling like a blind giant to cast off 
the burdens that doom them to ig- 
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norance, toil and misery, and rise up 
occasionally and drive. away their 
kings and nobles, but the debt, or 
rather the mortgage, remains, and 
they are finally forced back into the 
old channels. Kings and nobles are, 
it is true, part and parcel with the 
debt that oppresses them, but unless 
they can cast off the latter, there 
can be little or no relief from any 
change in the mere outward forms 
of republicanism. 

Fortunately for the laboring class- 

es of America, they have hitherto 
been saved from the despotism of 
capital by what has been absurdly 
called slavery. A new world, vast 
territories, a virgin soil, and great 
demand for labor, have all aided in 
preserving the freedom of the mass- 
es, but even these favorable circum- 
stances would not and could not do 
so without the aid, and indeed the 
championship of the planters of the 
South. Capital combines, but labor 
is scattered, careless, helpless.— 
Thus, though by universal suffrage 
the working classes may always hold 
capital in check through their legis- 
lative agents, still we see the lobbies 
of legislative bodies in the North 
filled with the instruments of capi- 
tal and tools of projectors and spe- 
culators, who are asking for special 
legislation, which, however masked 
under pretences of public good, al- 
ways does and always must plunder 
labor. - 
But while the agents of capital 
thus fill up the lobbies of legislative 
bodies, there has never been a single 
instance in our history where labor 
has been thus represented. 

These scenes have not been wit- 
nessed at the South. There, labor 
and capital were inseparably united, 
and no struggle of this kind could 
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occur. The planter, or so-called 
slave-holder, was himself the repre- 
sentative of labor, and of necessity 
the champion of the rights of labor. 
The negro, or so-called slave, was @ 
mere instrument of labor, like the 
farmer’s horses and oxen at the 
North, and the master not only did 
not, but could not derive any bene- 
fit from special legislation. ‘Thus 
in the Federal Legislature the plant- 
ers of the South voted down aation- 
al banks, protective tariffs, internal 
improvements, and all other schemes 
of the capitalists and speculators to 
plunder labor at the expense of ca- 
pital. And when northern Demo- 
crats, faithless to the farming and 
producing classes that sent them to 
Washington, voted with the plun- 
derers, “slaveholding” Presidents, 
like Jefferson, Jackson, Tyler, Pclk, 
&c., vetoed these schemes, and thus 
gave the producing classes time to 
punish their faithless representa- 
tives, and return members that would 
defend the rights of labor. 

The Federal Government thus 
kept within the limits of its true uses 
by southern statesmen, has reacted 
on the North, and generally pre- 
served the northern State govern- 
ments from becoming, as in Eng- 
land, mere machines through which 
the few plunder the many of a large 
proportion of the proceeds of their 
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toil. But perhaps even more impor- 
tant than this has been the deter- 
mined opposition of southern states- 
men, or so-called slaveholders, to 
national debts. Such men as Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Calhoun, and Jeffer- 
son Davis, have steadily opposed 
national debts, and when the north- 
ern or Abolition party elected Abra: 
ham Lincoln and came into power 
in 1860, there was, properly speak- 
ing, no national debt at all. Since 
then the men who have always ad- 
vocated national debts, and all the 
schemes of capitalists, projectors, and 
speculators, have created a debt as 
large as that which makes abject and 
hopeless slaves of ten millions of: 
English laborers, and they claim, 
also to have “abolished the slave-. 
holders”—the Jeffersons and Jack- 
sons of the South—+the class, the sole 
class, that in this country or in the world 
have defended the rights of labor, or 

that have an interest to do so on 
the face of the earth. 

Of course this enormous madness, 
treason and crime, will be undone 
by the American masses ; but if not, 
if this stupendous mortgage on fu- 
ture generations is fastened on the 
country, and the Jeffersons, Jack- 
sons, and Davises of the South are 
abolished, then the toiling- millions 
thay as well lie down and die at 
once. 
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It was difficult for Alverley to be- 
lieve, as'an hour later he leaned 
against the vine-draped window of 
the small but pretty drawing-room, 
and looked at the young lady seated 
within, but distant from him, and 
bending her head over some trifling 
feminine work, that she was one 
with that strange maiden, whom the. 
sea had sent to startle him so shortly 
before. 

He had declined Mrs. Lynde’s in- 
vitation to enter—preferring, as she 
sat by the window, to stand outside 
in the soft moon-light, while exert- 
ing himself to please the wife of his 
friend. The charmed and animated 
expression of the lady’s face proved 
how entirely he was succeeding. 
The man of the world knew well 
exactly the subject to choose, and 
the tone to adopt, in suiting every 
grade of feminine intellect; and, 
without effort, the words flowed 
from his lips, while eye and mind 
were alike fastened on a different 
object—the object which, perhaps, 
he had in view, when preferring the 
shelter of darkness, to the glow of 
the argand lamps within. 

Only a “young lady” after all 
Not a mermaiden from-icy caves of 
the Arctics, but a wondrous fair 
type of that same extensive genus. 


So Alverley, as he gazed, decided; 
and he was no contemptible judge. 
In his roving, changing life, there 
was not a prominent beauty of Eu- 
rope whom he had not seen—and, 
from the brow which wore a royal di- 
adem to the peasant locks which the 
veletta covered, had compared and 
weighed their respective claims. 
But he now acknowledged that of 
beauty, in abstract form, he had 
never dreamed until the face of the 
woman who was now before him 
crossed his path. The grand, clear 
tint of that cheek—call it not pale, 
but. white—had never been stained 
by color, and its texture was fine 
and soft as the petals of a camelia, 
as it lay smoothly over features 
where the chisel of Praxiteles could 
have found no line to alter or per- 
fect. The matchless hair, for the 
description of which we have no 
word, although nature often paints 
it on flower and sky, was now ga- 
thered from freedom into bondage, 
and 


‘¢____. floated or rested redundant above 
Her airy pure forehead and threat.” 


If the face had a fault it was in the 
lip—but so faint, so vague, it eluded 
you—and whether it lay in form or 
expression, neither er both, it were 
hard to say. But who would have 
criticised, must never have trusted 
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himself to glance into the depths of 
the eyes above, which seemed less 
mere human eyes, than the trans- 
parent portals through which some 
spirit of more than earthly mould 
spoke to the sons of men. Their 
color was the last. thing you ever 
thought of, but, if attention was 
once called to it, you found them to 
be a light pure green, of intense 
and limpid clearness. Never before 
’ were -mortal eyes gifted with such 
magic beauty as shone in those 
translucent depths—baffling, mock- 
ing, changing !—now gleaming with 
opalescent light—now flashing with 
topaz brilliance, and again shining 
serene and clear as crystal. But it 
was not alone the beauty, as some- 
thing owned in common with the 
lip, that rendered them so strangely 
remarkable; a subtle, flitting expres- 
sion—a wierd singularity—which 
words could not analyse or describe 
unless the key to its meaning had 
been secured; a something which 
seemed to strike through Alverley 
when he first met them full, like a 
warning shock from a galvanic bat« 
tery. 
“Ts Miss Hastings related to 
you?” he at last ventured to ask of 
Mrs. Lynde. 

“ Not in the least,” was her reply. 
“ She is the child of a—friend.” 

The tone was so low and forced, 
which spoke those last words, that 
they revealed what his friend’s hesi- 
tation had before made Alverley 
suspect—a mystery around this girl 
who found a place in the household 
else so open and clear to all men. 

“She is most singularly beauti- 
ful,” he added, after a moment's 


paidse. 
The lady glanced—and he almost 
thought it was with pained appre- 
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hension—at the perfect and un- 
moved profile. “Unfortunately so,” 
she said. “I mean,” was added 
hurriedly, with a deep blush, “that 
she—that to woman in general beau- 
ty is a great drawback to excel- 
lence.” 

“Ah, my dear madam, lips so fair 
should never breathe such a here- 
sy,” said Alverley. “Do not try to 
induce me to believe it; for what 
would become of our ideal of the 
good if we could not clothe it in 
the form of the beautiful? Will 
you not present me to Miss Hast- 
ings ?” 

When, Mrs. Lynde acceding, he 
had stepped into'the apartment and 
stood, in the full blaze of light, be- 
fore the young girl, her astonish- 
ment, excited by some unknown 
reason, was evidently so great that 
she scarcely acknowledged the pre- 
sentation; and her first question, as 
he sank to a seat at her side, was 
almost impatiently asked, and less 
a question than an abrupt exclama- 
tion. eter 

“Impossible! You are not—you 
cannot be the Colonel Alverley of 
whom I have heard Mr. Lynde 
speak s0 often !” 

“And why?” he asked. “I am 
the very same—his old school- 
friend.” 

She measured him with her eye 
from head to foot. “I am very 
much surprised,” was all she said— 
said with emphasis. 

“ And may I not again ask, why?” 

“Certainly. Pardon the aston- 
ishment which neglected your first 
question. For one reason, then, 
T always understood him to allude 
to Colonel Alverley as his senior.” 

- He bowed. “Six months bestow 
upon me that precedence of age.” 
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She pointed to a larg» mirror op- 
posite, which gave back his youth- 
fully graceful and distinguished 
head—then to the Athelstane-like 
contour of his elderly friend, who 
had settled himself to a quiet ame 
of chess with his wife. ‘“ Look, and 
let the two reflections explain not 
only my surprise, but my incredulity 
of your identity. Then again, I had 
pictured this oft-quoted friend of 
Mr. Lynde’s like all his other friends 
—congenial to himself—that is to 
say, a—a—old, and not very inter- 
esting.” 

“T may hope, then, you do not 
include me in this flattering cate- 

ry?” as 

She looked at him for a moment. 
“There is no necessity to tell-you,” 
she said, coolly. “But the mystery 
puzzles me. What common ground 
have you with Mr. Lynde ?—what 
connecting link is there between 
you and himself?” 

The question was so sudden and 
close, that it found him unprepared 
with an answer; but, after a few 
moments’ pause, he said, “We have 
our old friendship—the memory of 
our boyhood, mutual esteem, and—- 
and—” 

“Congeniality of mind, sympathy 
of tastes, common interests of pur- 
suit.” 

The shade of irony—if irony it 
was—-in the tone was so delicately 
fine, it baffled even his quick per- 
ception; and, in doubt whether her 
words were earnest or mocking, he 
could only bow, and be silent. 

She suddenly spoke again. “Ex- 
plain it for me, if you can, Colonel 
Alverley. What interest does the 
trained man of the world find in the 
society of one so plain and dull, 
who—” 
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-“Miss Hastings,” he broke in 
quickly, “permit me to assure you 
that my friendship for Mr. Lynde 
is tco warm and sincere to allow me 
to find him anything but a com- 
panion the most attractive and con- 
genial; and, whether I deserve your 
epithet ‘man of the world’ or not, 
I have lived long enough in the 
world.to have found the ravity of a 
friend, and his value when really 
found.” 

She sank back, as if her inter» 
was over, and took up the needle 
and thread which had dropped in 
her lap.. “ Then it was in you I was 


mistaken.” 


The written words give no idea of 
the deliberate coolness of the tone— 
half contemptuous, withal; and, as 
she calmly proceeded with her work, 
Alverley gazed at Der with surprise 
amounting to astonishment. It was 
some time before he said: 

“Mistaken, andinme? Will you 
not show me how ?” 

She did not lift her eyes, but re- 
plied almost indifferently, “ We are . 
apt to judge Orestes by Plyades; 
therefore, I was astonished at your 
appearance—therefore, I again find 
the too hasty conclusion drawn from 
that appearance mistaken.” 

“ And that conclusion ?” 

“Decided you to be one of that 
far magic world from: which I am so 
alien.” And she sighed. 

- “Tf a life spent in its serwce can’ 
make me one,” he said, “ your sur- 
mise is correct. It is a world, and 
a life, indeed, from which absence is 
to me unendurable.” 

She looked up, with a flash in her 
eye. “Then you are not intending 
to bury yourself alive here? You 
have not given up your career in 
Austria ?” 
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“No, verily,” he said, though sur- 
prised by her vehemence—“ not I. 
Within two-months I shall be in 
Vienna.” 

A gleam, a glow from her lustre- 
ful eyes, diffused itself over her 
whole face, and they seemed alive, 
and quivering with fire, as she fas- 
tened them on him, and communi- 
cated their leaping flame to his 
blood, for he felt its hot torrent as 
it suddenly rushed headlong through 
every vein. 

She held out both ‘hands with a 
sudden motjon, as if it came too 
straight from her heart to be resist- 
ed. “I am so glad to meet you, 
and to know you!” was the cry. 
“T have been doing you very great 
injustice—thinking of you very con- 
temptuously when I heard that you 
would resign a place in the Old 
World, a career side by side with 
the blood of centuries, the. service 
of a son of Cesar’s, for this wild 
wilderness of the West! Now that 
I see my error—that you, too, share 
the longing which tortures me eter- 
nally—the longing for life—the de- 
sire to fling this existence from me 
forever—now my heart hails you as 
countryman !” 

He, that stern worldly man, seem- 
ed growing almost giddy, as those 
pliant, elastic fingers twined round 
his—as those syren tones breathed 
the last words—as the eyes flashed 
a brighter gleam yet into his. 

“QO,” she went on, “how happy 
you should be that you were exiled 
in youth—that you were disowned 
and cast off, to stand or fall alone; 
and, above all, that you are a man— 
that you could go forth, and fight 
that stern battle hand to hand! 
Alas for woman! Alas for me!— 
for the generality leads only to my- 
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self. Alien I am, and so I must re- 
main forever. Yearning, O, how 
bitterly, for native air!—yearning, 
but in vain !” 

“TI do not. think I ever saw any 
one so unpatriotic before,” he said, 
with an attempt at lightness. “What 
a recreant member of ‘The Grand 
Republic’ you are!” 

“A prisoner, rather!” she cried. 
“America is but prison tome. If 
you will listen you can hear the 
dash against one of my dungeon 
walls. Pity me! You can; for 
my birth-place lies far over those 
waves.” 

She paused, and no sooner had 
the sound of her voice ceased, than, 
as if with a sudden remembrance, 
she turned so ghostly pale, that, in- 
voluntarily, he sprang towards her, 
expecting to see the eyes close in a 
sudden swoon. But, with a quick 
movement, she motioned him back, 
and, before he could speak, rose and 
glided from the room; nor did she 


“appear again that evening. 


Albeit, with little, indeed, of the 
sentimentalist in his nature, Alver- 
ley could not but pause once, and 
ence again, before retiring that 
night, to admire the glorious moon- 
light which was bathing water and 
shore with floods of silver radiance. 
He stood with folded arms before 
the open casement, and the thou- 
sand odors of the rich bloom below 
were filling the chamber, “like 
sweet thoughts in a dream.” And 
before his fancy, memory would re- 
call, with strange persistence, the 
jewel-like gleam of opalescent eyes 
—the syren tones of music vibrated 
in his ear, and the clenched grasp 
of his.hand could not crush out of 
it the soft wreathing touch, which 
seemed to have entered to stay there 
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forever, while, in the misty sheen of 
the lovely moonlight, the swaying, 
Undine-like form floated before him. 

* What folly! downright folly!” 
he said, leaning out in the cool 
night air. “Have I positively lost 
my senses, or fallen under the power 
of enchantment! Am I—” 

He paused; there again on the 
beach, pacing slowly along side by 
side were the two figures—dark, 
sombre, mysterious. 

He looked curiously, and, as he 
looked, he caught his breath in sud- 
den surprise. That movement— 
he had never seen any other such, 
which geemed as though -cleaving 
the liquid waves, was a birthright, 
save with her who was even then 
present in his thoughts. He could 
not distinguish one line of the face 
or figure, but it was impossible to 
fail in recognition of that. He 
drew back, however, from the con- 
clusion forced upon him—and rea- 
son said, “impossible!” but instinct 
asserted, “look again!—and you 
will acknowlege the fact.” He look- 
ed, but the promenade had ceased, 
the figures were seated, and he 
smiled at the fanciful absurdity 
which traced any resemblance in 
that dark mass, to the form of sym- 
metry he had so lingeringly admir- 
ed in its supple grace a few hours 
before. He turned on his heel, and 
deliberately went to bed. 

But not to sleep. In vain he im- 
patiently tossed and turned. Still 
the voice, still the eyes, the clasp— 
more than all, still that contest 
between reason and instinct, which 
would not end, although—as he as- 
sured himself several times—in 
either case, it was no business of 
his. He rose at last, however, and 
went to the casement. They yet 
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sat together in the moonlight. He 
turned, and drew on his‘ boots and 
clothes. The night was beautiful 
for a stroll, and, one way or_ another, 
he might as well gain certainty. 
Taking his cigar-case, he went soft- 
ly down stairs, unlocked the front 
door—it was with a sensation of re- 
lief that he found it locked—and 
closing it behind him, stood out on 
the velvet sward in the full lustre of 
the silvery light. 


CHAPTER YV. 


Passing through the garden, he 
walked on toward the beach, half 
expecting that the dark figures 
would prove to have been a phan- 
tom of imagination, or, at most, a 
pair of his friend’s servants senti- 
mentally inclined. The cool air, the 
collection of mind due to finding 
himself moving and alert, had driven 
the newly-awakened characteristic 
of fanciful imagination to sleep 
agains He laughed a short, con- 
temptuous laugh, and, with a yawn, 
felt inclined to return to his room 
again ; but that move an undefined 
but obstinate instinct opposed. He 
told himself that so lovely a night 
deserved to be enjoyed, and he 
would smoke a cigar on the sands. 
But it was only a half delusion ; he 
felt that the stubborn instinct still 
urged him forward, and said, “ con- 
vince yourself.” He kept on, ad- 
vanced still farther, and the beach 
and waves lay before him—shining, 
solitary, and alone. He paused, as- 
tonished; he passed his hand over 
his eyes. Was he asleep, and dream- 
ing? There—he could have sworn 
to the very spot—there, on a low 
rock, not ten minutes before, he 
had seen them seated side by side ; 
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and now earth, sea and sky were 
wrapped in a solemn repose, un- 
broken by any human presence save 
his own. 

Had they not been there at all?— 
had he been deceived and cheated 
by an optical delusion when he 
leaned from his casement? His ap- 
proach had been noiseless, and in 
deep shade; he could have been 
neither seen nor heard, while, on 
the contrary, he must have perceiv- 
ed them had they been moving 
away, or at least heard their voices. 
It was a mystery! “Pshaw!” he 
muttered, turning to leave the spot, 
“T was half asleep, that was all! 
and in dreaming, as visions con- 
fusedly will, I intertwined the walk- 
ing figures. of this afternoon with 
Miss Hastings. Of course, that was 
it.” 

Was it? His lip closed over the 
confident words; a strain from “ Fi- 
garo,” he was preparing to hum, 
died away; there at his feet, on the 
sand, lay a dark object; he stooped, 
and took it up—a woman’s glove! 

It did not need the graceful shape, 
the exquisite fineness, the sweet, 
subtle fragrance that hung around 
it, to speak the owner. It could be 
but one. He remembered, how- 
ever, that she had been on the 
beach that afternoon. What more 
natural than that she had dropped 
it then? But its position—close by 
the stone!—the figures! It was 
certainly none of his business, yet 
he decided to satisfy his curiosity by 
a search. 

The habit of the soldier asserted 
itself. He began his movements 
methodically. Looking around, he 
saw on the right the level beach 
road stretching, along which he had 
arrived that day. For half a mile 
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his falcon gaze could sweep its clear, 
straight expanse, without meeting 
obstacle or curve. Deciding that 
search was manifestly absurd in that 
direction, he turned to the left. 

Very different there. At the dis- 
tance of about a hundred yards from 
where he stood, the shore swept out _ 
into an abrupt promontory, thickly 
wooded, particularly with under- 
growth. Toward this promontory 
he directed his steps—first thrust- 
ing out of sight into his breast, the 
dainty gauntlet. When he entered 
beneath the trees, he found that the 
luxuriant undergrowth had been 
cleared away sufficiently to mark a 
path directly across the neck of land. 
His step was cautious, as if he fear- 
ed to rouse an ambuscade, as he fol- 
lowed this woodland arcade for near- 
ly a quarter of a mile. Then the 
dash of the water proved that the 
whole extent was crossed—and the 
next moment he paused beneath the 
last of the trees, for a line of sand 
and wave lay before him, and— 

Yes, it was‘she! Doubt was over: 
There she was undeniably in the 
bright light. The syren! the en- 
chantress ! 

She stood on a jutting, rocky 
point of land, the waves dashing 
around her feet, and dropped to 
earth the dark cloak which had en- 
wrapped her form ; white, slender, 
motionless. Again her wonderful 
hair was flowing free, and her eyes 
shone with the shimmer and glow 
of amethyst.- Beautiful as she look- 
ed, his blood turned chill, at the un- 
earthly singularity that seemed 
breathed over her. Her head was 
thrown back, her white wreathing 
arms outstretched, as if in solemn 
adjuration. She summoned heaven 
and ocean to ratify some solemn 
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vow, or bring their powers to her 
aid. He could only liken herto a Vala 
of old, who, standing cn some wild 
headland of the North Sea, chanted 
forth her invocation to cloud and 
tempest, and on whose rigid lips the 
Scandinavians waited for the words 
of Fate which would send forth the 
Vikings to rapine and spoil. 
Suddenly she turned and held out 
her hand, and that movement first 
withdrew Alverley’s gaze from her- 
self. He looked, and close behind 
her, with folded arms, stood a dark, 
steadfast figure, a man, and evident- 
ly youthful, who seized that out- 
stretched hand, and covering it with 
kisses, sank kneeling at her feet. 
Alverley turned away. He felt 
that this was not his place. But in 
so doing he forgot his caution ; his 
quick tread trampled under foot a 
fallen and crackling limb, and in the 
deep silence, the noise it gave forth 
was loud and startling. The young 
man sprang to his feet with a cry, 
and rushed toward the wood ; Alexa 
turned as if in flight, and gathered 
her heavy mantle again closely 
around her. Alverley’s first impulse 
was to plunge in the undergrowth 
and escape; for Alexa’s sake, he 
wished to remain unknown. But 
although aware that such a course 
would be wisest, the fearless instinct 
held him where he was, especially 
as he caught the forward spring of 
the kneeling form. The latter, ashe 
gained the trees, saw only, in the 
dim wavering light, which through 
the leaves the moonlight contrived 


to cast, a silent, motionless figure in’ 


the shade. With the bound of a ti- 
ger he caught and hurled it back, 
crying, in a voice which roused the 
echoes of the shore : 
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“How dare you? Who are you, 
that come here to play the spy?” 

Probably man was never before 
so surprised as he, to find himself 
the next moment in a grasp, the 
deadly force of which steel or iron, 
as comparisons, can give but the 
faintest conception ; for rage and 
fire had strung the mighty muscles 
to ten-fold power, and the strength 
of man in the assailant availed him 
little as a child’s tiny hand might 
have done. One second in that 
rigid embrace, he swung back and 
forth helpless—then he fell crashing 
to the ground senseless, with a kneel- 
ing form on his chest, and a vice- 
like grasp at his throat. 

How far the aroused demon of 
strife and blood might have carried 
Alverley, it is not safe to conjecture. 
There was death in one more tight- 
ening grip of the slender fingers, 
when white soft arms clasped fran- 
tically around him, and the tones of 
the solitary witness of that brief, 
fierce struggle, cried in sharp agony: 

“O, for God’s sake spare! Would 
you murder him ?” 

They recalled the recollections 
which the awakening of his mighty 
force of passion had swept away. 
Slowly he relaxed the murderous 
grasp, and rose to his feet ; but even 
the dim moonlight showed the glit- 
ter, so ominous and dark, which had 
not yet faded from his eye. Alexa 
gave no glance to him. She knelt 
beside her senseless lover, and strove 
to recall him to animation. An un- 
availing effort, until, wakened to 
himself, Alverley hastened to the 
sea-shore and returned with water. 
He had not as yet spoken, and it 
was only as he bent to bathe the 
fallen face, that Alexa recognized 
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him. Then she started violently, 
and sprang to her feet again as if to 
fl 


* Good heavens! Colonel Averley, 
how came you here?” 

“ Accident led my steps,” he an- 
swered briefly, “and self-defence 
alone forced me to this. But see, 
he revives—speak to him—he will, 
perhaps, revive at your voice.” 

“Guy,” she said, in softest tones, 
as she bent over him, “dear Guy, 
do you know me?” 

“Yes,” he replied faintly, “ but— 
ah, I remember! Where is he?” 

Alverley was supporting his head, 
and consequently invisible, so she 
answered, “he is here; but what 
are you doing?” 

He had felt the hand on his head, 
and was slowly rising to his feet, an 
effort in which he succeeded; but 
standing yet unsteadily from the 
great shock, he leaned against a tree 
and thus faced Alverley, who had 
also risen, and stood before him, 
erect and easy. 

“T reiterate my demand, sir,” said 
the young stranger, haughtily, “ my 
demand for an explanation. . Your 
name, and why you are here as spy 
on -what cannot possibly concern 
you?” 

“TI perceive with regret that your 
manner has scarcely improved in 
courtesy,” answered Alverley, coolly; 
“this gross insolence of demand is 
only surpassed -by your unprovoked 
attack on one whose right to the 
shore and woods was at least equal 
to your own—and who, while re- 
gretting the rude lesson he was 
forced to bestow, trusts it may be of 
service in teaching you at once more 
courtesy and caution for the future.” 

Saluting him with politeness, he 
then turned to Alexa : 
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“Will Miss Hastings allow me the 
honor of accompanying her home? 
It grows late.” . 

Trembling and pale, Alexa mur- 
murred something inaudible, and 
placed her hand in the arm so defe- 
rentially offered ; but one quick step 
brought the other to her side. 

* Are you mad, Alexa?” he cried, 
drawing back her hand, “ that you 
give another, and an insolent stran- 
ger, my right? As for you, sir,” 
turning fiercely to Averley, who 
stood quietly and unmoved, “I will 
know who you are! I will force you 
to answer for this night’s repeated 
insults! If you are a gentleman 
in rank you shall tell me—if not, I 
will thrash you like—” 

“O, Guy, Guy, for my sake, hush.” 

“Pray do not distress yourself, 
Miss Hastings,”’said Alverley, smiling 
contemptuously. ‘The gentleman’s 
threats are very harmless—and evi- 
dently a great relief of which I 
would not deprive him. Shall we 
leave him to their indulgence and 
turn our faces homeward ?” 

“No—by G—!” was the fierce 
response, before Alexa could answer, 
from the young man, ‘whose strong 
and seething rage made him heed- 
less of her presence. “Take that— 
to be wiped out as you may think 
fit.” 

He raised his hand for a blow; 
but Alverley’s eye was quicker yet. 
He caught it prisoned in his grasp 
of iron, before it could descend, and 
as Alexa, with a faint cry, sprang 
forward to interpose, he turned to 
her with the samie smile which had 
not yet, left his lip : 

“Calm yourself ; there is nothing 
to fear. The accident which led my 
steps to this spot, was a fortunate 
one, since such a companion would 
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scarcely have proved a pleasant one 
for your moonlight stroll. He is 
manifestly so unfit for ‘your society, 
that I must now beg you to leave 
him at onee. As for you; sir, it is 
only to fools that experience does 
not teach wisdom ; and hoping you 
will not force me to place you on 
that list, let me wish you a little 
more prudence, and good-night.” 

He released the wrist, and turned 
again to Alexa. She accepted his 
arm, and they had walked several 
steps, when a backward glance show- 
ed her the motionless form of the 
young man, as he stood gazing after 
them. 

“See,” she gasped, pausing, “I 
must go back—I must speak one 
word to him! I promise to return.” 

He bowed. “Ihave no right to 


interfere with farther advice ; but if 
you will permit, I will wait for you 


here.” 

“Do not fail to do so,” she said, 
“for I have much to explain to you.” 

And with these words she left his 
side, and sped back to the other. 

He was not near enough to catch 
one word of their low, quick tones, 
and he turned his back, to avoid the 
sight of any pantomime which might 
take place. So in the dim forest 
aisle, he fell into the old sentinel at- 
titude, as he stood steadfast and 
erect, waiting her coming. It seem- 
ed long deferred ; but at length the 
noiseless step gained his side unper- 
ceived, and he started violently when 
a touch; light as Francesca’s, fell on 
his arm. 

Their walk over the woodland 
path was utterly silent ; but when 
they emerged into the full moon- 
light splendor of the sandy beach, 
Alexa paused abruptly, as if moved 
by the certainty of flitting time, and 
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essayed to speak. His reluctant 
eyes fell to her face, and the mani- 
fest struggle there startled him. 
Again, and for the second time that 
night, he thought she was about to 
faint. Her features worked convul- 
sively, and her head sank back on 
his shoulder. A merciless dash of 
cold water, however, united to her 
own resolution, prevented a consum- 
mation so far from desirable. But 
he interfered, as she began to speak 
on somewhat recovering. 

“You must not make any such 
exertion. Exertion has overtasked 
your strength already. Anything 
you may wish me to hear, can be 
readily deferred. J have an explana- 
tion to offer, but I will not dream 
of taxing your endurance farther 
to listen to it to-night. To-morrow 
it shall be given ; and, let me add, 
that if you feel a natural indisposi- 
tion to enter into any.explanation of 
to-night’s occurrences with so entire 
a stranger as myself, I advance no 
claim to confidence which may an- 
noy ; and believe me, no word, look, 
or tone of mine shall ever trouble 
you hereafter with an evidence that 
to-night has a place in my memory.” 

It was hard to force himself to 
give this assurance, anxious as he 
was to hear any explanation, or pal- 
liation, of her conduct. But the in- 
herent chivalry of the man’s nature 
left him no option. 

“Thank you,” was all she said; in 
smothered tones. 

Not another word was spoken, 
until they reached the low palings 
of Mr. Lynde’s grounds. There 
she paused. 

“My way lies here,” she: said, 
pointing to a side entrance. “T will 
not forget to-morrow.” 

And again, with that gliding mo- 
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tion, she seemed to vanish from his 
side—the garden’s luxuriant bloom 
covering her path. 


CHAPTER VI. 


But for his souvenir of the last 
night’s adventure—the glove which 
still remained in his possession—Al1- 
verley would have been tempted to 
believe it a mere disordered dream, 
when the bright sunbeams waked 
him late from the deep slumber into 
which he had at last fallen: How 
much more so, then, when he saw 
the collected ease and grace with 
which Miss Hastings entered the 
breakfast-room, and smilingly ex- 
tended her hand, in good-morning 
greeting to him. The example thus 
set, he was not slow to follow ; and 
taking his place by her side, they 
glided into a conversation as easy 
and unrestrained as if their sole in- 
tercourse had been of the drawing- 
room, and no memory of a struggle 
on green-wood turf had been pre- 
sent to both. To Alverley, the ef- 
fort was only one which constant 
habit had rendered mature—the 
wearing a mask for the world of all 
beneath its shallow surface. But it 
was new to him, indeed, to see a 
woman, and so young a woman, 
match him on his own ground. Not 
one shade of atone, not one shadow 
of an expression, not one change of 
the transparent eyes, betrayed her 
consciousness or remembrance of 
the secret which rested between 
them. An allusion, finally, to a sin- 
gle full-blown rose, which rested on 
her bosom, made her turn to him 
with a quick question. Was he an 
admirer of flowers? He hesitated ; 
evidently the query veiled a mean- 
ing he did not fathom ; but allow- 
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ing chance to decide for him, he re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

“Then I must find an opportu- 
nity, or make it, if you will promise 
to prove very entertaining, to cice- 
rone -you over the really superb 
grounds and gardens of an old 
friend of mine, Mr. Wilmot, who 
will be charmed with you, if you 
will only praise his roses, which I 
promise you can do without strain- 
ing your conscience in the least.” 

“T shall be delighted, as well as 
grateful,” he replied; “and, if a re- 
solution to be very entertaining will 
be admitted as an earnest of the 
fact itself, you need not tax my pa- 
tience by a long waiting.” 

Not a sign to be read in the trans- 
lucent eyes, save a bright smile, as 
she answered, “ What do you say to 
this afternoon, then? Can you not 
furnish Colonel Alverley with a 
mount, sir?” she added, turning to 
Mr. Lynde. 

“A mount? Where are you tak- 
ing him off to? Old Wilmot’s, eh? 
Alverley, you will find, as I flatter 
myself, several very good horses to 
choose from in the stable. But 
don’t let that wild girl find you too 
complaisant, or she will make most 
unmerciful demands, I assure you. 
Hum! eh? What’s this!” 

His smiling brow grew grave, and 
clouded over darkly as he glanced 
on a letter he had the moment be- 
fore taken up and opened. After 
his first exclamation, he read it si- 
lently ; then, when concluded, 
placed it carefully away. But 
the shadow did ‘not lift from his 
face, and it was with an air of ab- 
sence he maintained a desultory 
conversation with Alverley, more 
than once exchanging a significant 
glance with his wife, who was watch- 
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ing him uneasily. The meal was 
short, and constrained, so entirely 
is the head of the household the at- 
mosphere of his home; and when at 
last Mr. Lynde looked around, the 
ceremony of breakfast with each 
was over. He rose at once. 

“ Alverley, my dear fellow, I hope 
I do not have to repeat, make your- 
self at home. And I must beg you 
to excuse me for an hour or two 
this morning. I have several letters 
to write, and a few audiences to 
give on business. Alexa, may I 
trouble you to come with me? I 
wish to speak to you.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

She rose promptly, but as she 
passed Alverley, she turned her head, 
and her eyes fastened on his. face 
with a question which words could 
not have expressed more plainly. 
His own were almost equally elo- 
quent, as they gave. back a full and 
indignant answer. She inclined her 
head with the grace of courteous 
apology, and passed on. 

Alverley was reclining under a tree 
in the garden, puffing lazily at a 
cigarette, but with little real enjoy- 
ment of his apparently so enjoyable 
idleness, when he was joined, an hour 
or two later, by his friend, and, as a 
first glance assured, with his usual 
sunny cheerfulness not yet restored. 
He looked heated and tired, too, as 
he sat down, and asked Alverley 
how he was employing himself. 

“With a novel experiment,” the 
latter answered; “an attempt to 
cultivate the dolce far niente, which 
has, of course, only ended in my 
growing confoundedly stupid and 
sleepy. Nature did not form me 
for a state of ease. Have you come 
to rouse me up ?” 

“Faith, I need the process my- 
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self,” was the reply. “I have been 
intensely annoyed this morning— 
such a business—that girl—and the 
other hot-headed rascal! Deuce 
take them both !” 

Of these disconnected ssieblegiiigs 
Alverley took no notice, wisely con- 
cluding that his worthy friend, 
whose contempt of reticence he 
knew of old, would soon farther 
enlighten him. , After a few min- 
utes’ pause, Mr. Lynde broke forth 
again: 

“Curse all benevolent actions, I 
say! You need not stare, Alverley; 
I do!” 

“My dear fellow,” said Alverley, 
lazily, “pray pardon the mute ex- 
pression of surprise which such a 
sentiment from most men’s lips 
would only waken at their singular 
candor, but which from yourself is 
seriously astonishing. Don’t re- 
peat it, Hal! You are the only 
balm ‘left me in Gilead—the only 
haven to a world which mirrors it- 
self in my own heart. Spare me 
the satisfaction of yet believing in 
you, and don’t make any more atro- 
cious announcements, which, en 
passant, I do not know but that I 
echo.” 

“Well, of course, I don’t abso- 
lutely mean all benevoleat actions,” 
said Lynde, “but it almost tempts 
one to say so, when a child taken 
from—” 

“ Ah!” 4 

The quick token of awakened in- 
terest escaped him unawares. His 
friend paused. “Nothing; go on. 
What were you saying ?” 

“Only that from one year’s end 
to another, more than half the worry 
of my life is brought about by 
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Alexa Hastings, and I consider it 
but a poor return for—” 

‘ He broke off abruptly; his eyes 
fastened so earnestly on the gate, 
that Alverley raised himself to fol- 
low them with his own. A horse- 
man had paused, dismounted, and 
was entering; and Alverley started, 
as he recognized his last night’s an- 
tagonist. At the moment, Lynde 
attracted his attention by rising to 
his feet. 

“Well, it is not pleasant. But 
duty is duty, and it must be done. 
Confound the fellow! what does 
he force the necessity upon me for? 
Don’t go, Alverley. I had rather 
you remained.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Lynde,” said 
the young man, who had by this 
time gained their arbor-like retreat 
of embowered shade. He held out 
his hand, but a something of em- 
barrassment in his manner was in- 
efficiently veiled by the act, and in 


the other he switched a small rid-. 


ing-whip uneasily to and fro. 

“ How do you do, Guy?” replied 
Mr. Lynde, taking the offered mem- 
ber. “ You donot know my friend— 
Colonel Alverley, Mr. Darwin.” 

The young man turned, and re- 
marking Alverley for the first time, 
staggered back from the shock of 
surprise. Alverley hastened to veil 
what would else attract his friend’s 
attention. 

‘Mr. Darwin, allow me to ex- 
press my pleasure at making your 
acquaintance. Have you ever been 
in Europe ?” 

“ Never, sir; but my brother—” 

“ Ah, it was he then whom I once 
met as a visitor in Vienna. A very 
pleasant gentleman.” He bowed, 
smiled, and sank back to his recum- 
bent posture. 
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“Have you heard from your fa- 
ther lately, Guy ?” asked Mr. Lynde, 
dryly. ¢ 

The young man colored. “No, 
sir, I—that is, I believe not lately.” 

“Not lately? Well, Iam happy 
to be able to give you some news of 
lim. I received a letter from him 
this morning. He is very well.”’. 

The recipient of the information 
‘bowed, evidently uncertain what to 
make of it. “His letter was not 
filled alone with sanitary details,” 
pursued Mr. Lynde, in the same 
tone. . “He gave me an intimation 
of your present visit, so it is not.en- 
tirely unexpected.” 

He paused again, and this time 
Mr. Darwin did not take the trouble 
to bow. He colored angrily, espe- 
cially as he met an amused gleam in 
Alverley’s eye, and said, “Well, sir,” 
in a tone of defiance, . 

“ Well, Guy,” returned Mr. Lynde 
more kindly, “It is, as I have re- 
marked before, an unpleasant duty 
to tell any man he is not welcome 
in your own house, especially a 
young fellow I have known so long, 
and liked as well as yourself; but 
your father requests me to decline 
your visits, and, agreeing with him 
as to the necessity of this course, 
under present circumstances, I must 
reluctantly do, so.” 

“TI understand you, sir,” broke 
forth the young man; “but let me 
assure you that I recognize no right 
of my father to interfere in this 
matter. As he may have told you, 
I have already declared to him my. 
resolution to pursue my own course; 
and you must admit—” 

“No, Guy, do not. ask me to ad- 
mit anything justifiable in a course 
so manifestly wrong. May be I am 
old-fashioned; but I believe in pa- 
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rental supremacy, and I mean to 
make my boys acknowledge it. 
Don’t ask me for sympathy, and 
don’t think I feel other than kindly 
towards you; but, until your fa- 
ther’s consent opens it, that house 
door is closed to you.” 

“Very well, sir, so be it,” was 
the haughty response; “but I am not 
to be thwarted, like a child, by such 
means. I give both yourself and 
my father fair and open warning 
that I will yet accomplish my end.” 

“ And see my ward clandéstinely, 
I suppose. Well, if she has so little 
self-respect as to meet you, I cannot 
help it!—I cannot condescend to 
lock her up. But, mark me, Guy 
Darwin,” and he stepped forward, 
and laid his hand heavily on the 
young man’s shoulder, “ your father 
hinted that your pursuit has another 
than an honorable one in view. I 
would not-do you the injustice to 
believe a thing so base; but, if it 
were so—if it is so—believe this, 
boy, the day that reveals such vil- 
lainy to me gives Alexa Hastings a 
defender who will prove that he is 
able to do the world good service in 
ridding it of such a dastard.” 

His hand was shaken off with one 
indignant movement, and Guy Dar- 
win turned full to confront him, 
with a flashing light in his open, 
loyal face of gentleman: 

“Sir,” he said, “I disdain to an- 
swer such a charge. If for one mo- 
ment you could believe that the 
man who has clasped your hand 
from childhood up in friendship— 
who has broken your bread a hun- 
dred times—who is indebted to 
your roof for the happiest hours he 
ever spent—who asked your con- 
sent to woo a bride at your hearth, 
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could come to this hearth to bring 
dishonor !|—if you know me go little, 
it is time, indeed, that we should 
part. Pardon me—I cannot take 
the hand of a man who has wrong- 
ed me so”—for Lynde had impetu- 
ously extended his—“ farewell.” 

“Guy, Guy, my dear boy, forgive 
me!” cried Lynde, seizing him per- 
force. “I did not believe it, never! 
Confusion take my tongue for utter- 
ing it. Heaven knows how willing- 
ly I'would give you the girl But 
your father—” 

“My father,” was interrupted 
eagerly: “ O, do not think of his un- 
reasonable prejudice. I am old 


" enough to decide for myself, and—” 


Lynde shook his head. “Don’t 
tempt me,Guy! Don’t try to move 
me. I stand on principle, and I 
cannot yield. My honor, too, is 
pledged to your father. My dear 
boy, I ‘am always your friend, but 
do not try tomake me do a thing I 
wouldwegret for a lifetime. There, 
there—you must go now. Good- 
bye,” and’ he fairly pushed him 
away. 

Alverley, who had remained lan- 
guidly quiescent, the image of indo- 
lent repose, during the whole of this 
interview, now rose to-his feet, and 
as the young man passed, bowed 
low. 

“T sincerely trust that our part- 
ing is not final—thatI shall have 
the pleasure of meeting you again,” 
he said, with the perfection of Mate. 
ly courtesy.” 

“Sir, the fault will not rest with 
me, if we do not,” replied the other, 
ceremoniously, interpreting truly 
Alverley’s meaning. And the feel- 
ing which, while it threw down the 
gage of strife, could yet, like the 
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courtly noblesse of old, acknow- 
ledge with proud chivalry “a foeman 
worthy of steel” in an adversary. 

In a few minutes even the form 
of Darwin was lost to view, as the 
headlong rush of his horse bore 
him away. 

“Hum!” said Lynde, wiping his 
forehead, “Iam glad itis over. I 
would, honestly speaking, as soon 
have a tooth drawn as to.go through 
with it again.” 

“ A good-looking youngster. Who 
is he?” asked Alverley, indiffer- 
ently. 

“The youngest son of Judge 
Darwin, a friend of mine. At least 
a friend in the general acceptation 
of -the term, and ever since this 
young fellow took it into his foolish 
head to fall in love with Alexa, nei- 
ther of the families have had any 
peace.” ; , 

“His father objects. to the alli- 
ance, if I understand rightly ?” 

“ He consented without the least 
hesitation at first, and came over to 
see me on the subject. Of course I, 
as an honorable man, was forced to 
tell him the girl’s story, and then he 
became very violently opposed to it, 
commanding Guy never to see her 
again. Well, I really cannot say I 
blame him much for the withdrawal 
of his consent, but he certainly 
might have been a little more con- 
siderate about it. Here is what he 
says in a letter I received this morn- 
ing.” He took out and opened the 
missive of the breakfast-table. 
“Where is it? Gent—um—ah, 
here: ‘You will be sorry to hear 
that Guy seems so infatuated by this 
absurd fancy of his that he defies 
me openly, and has left home, tell- 
ing me before he went that his de- 
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termination with regard to Miss 
Hastings is unalterable. Your dis- 
closure of circumstances relating to 
that young lady render it, as you 
know, impossible for her to be re- 
ceived into my family; and if Guy 
marries her, he seals his separation 
from us forever.’ Well, he goes on 
with much more to the same pur- 
port, and then he says: ‘I rely upon. 
your friendship, and promise to lend 
me your aid in ending the matter, 
to deny Guy any admittance into 
your house when he comes, as he 
certainly will; and I would suggest 
that a strict watch be kept upon the 
young lady’s movements, since I 
have unequivocal proof that she 
corresponds with him. I am the 
more anxious to impress this upon 
you, since circumstances lead me to 
fear that the misguided boy pur- 
sues the matter with other than an 
honorable object.’ The old law- 
fox! See how he throws out that 
insinuation to further his own ends. 
I am sorry for the young fellow, and 
if I only felt at liberty to withdraw 
my opposition, I do not think he 
would give himself any trouble 
about securing his father’s consent. 
Candidly now, what is your advice 
to me on the course to pursue ?” 

If Alverley had complied with the 
request, and candidly given his ad- 
vice in the shape of what he would 
himself do in such a position, it 
would have infallibly been very con- 
cisely, “Send the father to the de- 
vil, and let the boy make a fool of 
himself if he wants to!” But per- 
haps his own undefined interest 
was somewhat served by the present 
position of affairs. At all events, 
he only replied carelessly: 

“Indeed, my dear Hal, I am real- 
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ly incapable of advising you. My 
forte ‘lies far more in skirmish and 
‘ambuscade ‘than love and lovers. 
But if I did offer any advice, it 
would be wait and temporize. If 
this blaze proves anything more 
than the dry twigs and leaves of a 
boy’s passion, time enough then to 
throw the adamant parent over- 
board. But if you yield now, ten 
to one he is the first -person to re- 
proach you hereafter for it. Better 
not trust him until he has given a 
little more proof of seriousness and 
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constancy. At least such would be 
my opinion.” 

“The very thing,” cried Mr. 
Lynde, with an air of relief. “I 
will sit down and write to Guy at 
once, and tell him to wait and be 
patient, and hint that, in time, if he 
proves his earnestness, I will over- 
look his father’s consent. Thank 
you, Alverley. You have hit the 
only way out of the difficulty. Now 
let us go in to luncheon. I confess 
to an appetite.” 





RAIN IN THE HEART. 


The following lines were found by a Confederate soldier in a deserted house on the 


Peninsula, Virginia : 


* Into each life some rain must fall.” 


If this were all—oh ! if this were all 

That into each life some rain must fall, 

There were fainter sobs in the poet’s rhyme, 
There were fewer wrecks on the shores of time, 


But tempests of woe pass over the soul— 
Since winds of anguish we cannot control ; 


And shock after shock we are called to bear, 
Till the lips are white with heart's despair. 


The shores of time with wrecks are strewn, 
Unto the ear comes ever a moan— 

Wrecks of hopes, that set sail with glee, 
Wrecks of love, sinking silently. 


Many are hidden from the human eye, 
Only God knoweth how deep they lie ; 
Only God heard when arose the cry, 
‘Help me to bear—oh ! help me to bear.” 


** Into each life some rain must fall,” 

If this were all—oh ! if this were all; 
Yet there’s a refuge from storm and blast, 
Gloria Patri—we’'ll reach it at last. 


Be strong, be strong, to my heart I cry, 
The pearl in the wounded shell doth lie ; 
Days of sunshine are given to all, 

Tho’ “into each life some rain must fall.” 
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THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


A VACATION SKETCH. 


—_——_ 


Ir will be generally admitted, I 
think, that the Capitol at Washing- 
ton is a big thing. The “intelli- 
gent foreigner,” the “loyal Ameri- 
can,” (whatever this may mean, 
which is not well settled in these 
days of unstable opinions,) the 
“Johnny Reb,” George Augustus 
Sala, P. T. Barnum, Artemus Ward, 
and Bill Arp, would all agree that, as 
a building, itisimposing. That tire- 
some New Zealander, who one of 
these days is to take his stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of Saint Paul’s, will 
doubtless write from the ancient site 
of Washington that he has found a 
vast pile of crumbling stone on the 
margin of the Potomac, which indi- 
cates the former existence there of a 
noble edifice, the expression in archi- 
tecture of a very high civilization. 
Indeed, the buildings may be count- 
ed on one’s fingers which are worthy 
to be named with the Capitol for 
magnitude and magnificence. There 
are the Pyramids, of course, from 
which forty centuries look down, 
you know, larger than the Capitol, 
and likely to outlast it, but quite an- 
other sort of thing altogether. 
There is the Kremlin, around whose 
walls raged the most memorable con- 
flagration of modern times, an ag- 
gregation of structures surpassing 
the Capitol in extent, but rude and 
barbaric somewhat, and not furnish- 


ed, like the Capitol, “with all the 
modern conveniences.” There is 
that gloomy and lonely palace that 
rears its monotonous lines of dull 
blue granite against the dreary hills 
of the Estranadura, which Philip the 
Second erected to Saint Lawrence 
and fashioned like a gridiron to 
commemorate the martyrdom of that 
holy man—the Escovial, which, as a 
palace, has been “ played out” some 
years ago. There is the glorious 
white temple of Milan, with its thou- 
sand statues and pinnacles, within 
whose far-reaching shadow a new 
Metropolitan Improvement Compa- 
ny, (limited,) or something of the 
kind, backed by the Credit Foncier, 
I believe, is making wonderful 
changes in the appearancee of that 
beautiful Piedmontese city. There 
is the gorgeous dome of Michael 
Angelo (every reader will wonder 
that Saint Peter’s was not mentioned 
first of all,) rising in its majesty to- 
wards the deep blue sky of Rome, 
the solemn awe of whose immense 
concave hushes even the Cockney 
tourist into reverence. And then 
there are Sir Christopher Wren’s 
triumph and failure, his monument 
and masterpiece, the great Cathe- 
dral, and the hallowed minster which 
he defaced with twin towers of bad 
Gothic—Saint Paul’s and the Abbey; 
these surely are among the grand- 
est buildings in the world. But af- 
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ter these, and the “proud Keep of 
Windsor,” “ girt,” as Mr. Burke so 
splendidly says, “with its double 
belt of kindred and coeval towers,” 
and the stately pavilions and gal- 
~leries, which, though known under 
the distinct names of the Louvre 
and the Tuileries, are reaily one 
sufficiently harmonious palace ; af- 
ter these, I say, (since the destruc- 
tion of Pike’s Qpera House in Cin- 
cinnati, let it be added in parenthe- 
sis,) we must come to the Capitol at 
Washington, and claim for it the 
admiration of—well, let us say, of 
mankind. R 
It is worthy of remark, before go- 
ing further, that every building we 
have mentioned, with one single ex- 
ception—and it may be taken as an 
illustration of the vanity of all hu- 
man and material greatness—is a 
mausoleum. The exception is the 
Tuileries, and the Tuileries is built 
above the Catacombs of Paris. The 
Pyramids hold, or held the dust of 
the Egyptian Kings ; the Kremlin 
contains the ashes of the Czars ; the 
Escorial enshrines the remains of 
. the Spanish monarchs ; the Milan- 
ese Cathedral is rich with the tombs 
of Medici and Visconti; Saint. Pe- 
ter’s is the burial-place of the Popes; 
Si. Paul’s guards the coffins of Nel- 
son and Wellington ; beneath the 
pavements of the Abbey sleep many 
generations of statesmen and poets ; 
Windsor holds the bones of the 
Georges. And the Capitol at Wash- 
ington is also a whitened sepulchre, 
for they have buried under it Con- 
stitutional Liberty, and erected upon 
the apex of the dome her august 
image, though the dark tinge of the 
bronze in contrast with the glitter- 
ing white marble .of the structure, 
makes her look so much like a young 
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woman out of the “Freedman’s Bu- 
reau,” that it would seem as if they 
had designedly set up the negroes 
above the memories, the traditions, 
and the hopes of a great nationali- 
ty. 
I had not been in Washington for 
several years, when, but recently, I 
last visited the Capitol. In the in- 
terim, events of some political mo- 
ment and historic significance had 
taken place—events which had ex- 
cited the minds of men all round 
the globe. These had been times 
of great anxiety, when Cabinet and 
Congress had expected at any in- 
stant to see the dark legions of Gen. 
Lee on the Virginia heights across 
the Potomac, or to hear the tramp 
of Hampton’s horsemen sweeping 
into the town from the Baltimore 
turnpike. -But Washington itself, 
in its outward appearance, afforded 
no sign of these events, and looked 
just as it did in the good old days 
before the war, Consule Planco, when 
Buchanan was President, barring 
the Street Railway and the Capitol 
Extension. 

And it was the Capitel Extension 
that interested me most of all. I 
wanted to see what our architects 
and scene-painters had done for us. 
Possibly I had a higher motive than 
curiosity for my visit. Perhaps I 
wanted to re-awaken my dormant 
Ametican enthusiasm in the halls 
where Webster and Clay, and Cal- 
houn, had earliest aroused it to 
quicken my languid loyalty at the 
innermost shrine where the rites and 
the ceremonial are such as Webster 
and Clay, and Calhoun never knew. 
If so, whether it was that I got very 
wet in a pouring rain in getting 
from the street railway car into the 
edifice, or whether, in the vacation of 
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Congress, the temple seemed cold 
and cheerless in the absence of the 
pries hood, whatever may have been 
the reason, I fear I did not greatly 
succeed. 

The Capitol is certainly the clean- 
est and purest-looking building in 
the four continents. The Vestal 
Virgins themselves, the ladies of the 
House Beautiful in Bunyan’s story, 
could not desire an abode more per- 
fectly immaculate in its exterior. Af- 
ter the deluge of eight and forty 
hours which had been pouring down 
on Washington when I alighted from 
the street car to ascend the steps of 
the Eastern Portico, it seemed as 
white as Mont Blanc from the gar- 
den of the hotel at Chammoni. The 
frieze on the north-eastern pedi- 
ment looked like a group of images 
that might have just been shaped 
from snow. Poor Crawford! how 
well I recollect him in his studio 
there, near the Baths of Diocletian, 
when these images first came into 
comeliness from his hand, and when 
never a thought of civil tumult in 
his native America had disturbed 
his Roman life. The frieze is noble, 
certainly, though the Indian is not 
altogether satisfactory. Indeed when 
we consider how the poor Indian 
was robbed of his fair hunting- 
grounds by the pale-face, and how 
he has been represented in sculp- 
ture along the facade of the Capitol, 
he has good reason to-complain, we 
must admit, that he has been some- 
what badly “ chiselled.” 

The impression made upon the 
stranger by the Capitol, in the front 
view, is unquestionably that of dome. 
It seemsall dome. Themain building 
looks as if it were sinking into the 
earth beneath the superincumbent 
weight of dome. One feels :ike call- 
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ing upon the unfortunate structure 
to “come out of that dome.” Upon 
a base commensurate with its soaring 
altitude and vast proportions, ‘ the 
dome would be a wondrous object, 
indeed ; but it dwarfs the old Capi- 
tol of thirty years ago by its huge- 
ness, and the idea of dome is pre- 
dominant until the stranger enters 
the portal and stands within the 
great Rotunda, for which everything 
else has been safrificed. 

Then the idea of the stranger 
must of necessity be that of the uni- 
versal national spittoon. During 
the Session of Congress, when the 
ample area of the Rotunda is filled 
with Congressmen, lobby-members, 
office-seekers, “ freedmen,” and here 
and there a gentleman, the spittoon 
may not, perhaps, force itself so 
strongly upon casual attention; but 
upon a rainy day of the vacation, 
when the wide space is wholly un- 
obstructed, it is the one prominent 
object that oppresses the eye and 
the brain. In that wonderful paint- 
ing of Gerome, of the dead Cesar on 
the floor of the Roman Capitol, no 
other objects than the lifeless body 
of the tyrant are introduced, and 
the critics tell us that the vacant 
area is too great, and that a curule 
chair, or anything of the sort, in the 
middle of the apartment, would re- 
lieve the monotony of the extended 
black surface. It isto be hoped that 
no room in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton will ever furnish the American 
artist with such a subject for his 
pencil as Gerome has chosen ; as 
yet happily no room can, unless per- 
chance an M. C. lying dead (drunk) 
on the floor of a Committee room 
might be considered a proper theme 
for a genre painter, who is not -of 
the water-color school ; but a simi- 
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lar American painting would not be 
open to a like criticism, for the floor 
would necessarily be “ filed in” with 
spittoons. In walking across the 
Rotunda, the visitor sees spittoons 
to right of him, spittoons to left of 
him, spitoons in front of him, as the 
Light Brigade saw the cannon at 
Balaklava. I am not optimist enough 
to hope for the abolition of tobacco- 
chewing at any period short of that 
“good time coming,” when all is to 
be made right in the morning, end 
every man is to live in a brown- 
stone house on the Fifth Avenue, un- 
less he prefers a hotel un the Champs 
Elysees, and therefore I cannot con- 
scientiously complain that such am- 
ple precaution has been taken to 
preserve our Temple of Freedom 
from defilement, but one may reason- 
ably object to the mandatory style 
of the placards generally stuck up 
in the public buildinga in Washing- 
ton—‘ Use the Spittoons!” Observe 
the imperative mood. It isnot “do 
not spit on the floor,” but “ use the 
spittoons !” addressed to ail the world, 
gnd commanding every comer, whe- 
ther he wishes it or not, without re- 
gard to his personal habits in the 
use of tobacco, to spit nolens volens 
as it were, by act of Congress. A 
man entering the gallery of the 
Louvre not long ago, was stopped 
by an official, in a b'ue coat and 
cocked hat, and told to deposit 
his cane. “Sir,” said the visitor, 
“I do not carry a cane.” “But 
deposit your cane, thou imbecile, 
and do not stand in the way of the 
otheis.” “But I have already in- 
formed you, Monsieur, that I have 
no cane. My good grandfather had 
a—.” “Go away with your good 
grandfather, and deposit your cane.” 
“ But Monsieur L’Employe, how is 
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it possible for me to do so when I 
have no cane to deposit?” “Then 
you cannot comein. My ordersare 
plain enough— before entering, one 
deposits a cane.’” According to the 
placards, the officials of the Capitol 
might be quite as troublesome and 
exacting as the custodian of the 
Louvre. If the visitor became ob- 
stinate and positively refused to spit 
at all, thus manifesting a contemp- 
tuous indifference to the generous 
provision of Congress in this parti- 
cular, they might ejéct him summa- 
rily from the building. 

Following the line of spittoons, the 
visitor proceeds on the left hand 
through the old hall of the Repre- 
sentatives, an apartment which seems 
to have been given up to some sculp- 
tor as a place of storage for his plast- 
er casts (where one sees the Goddess 
of Freedom, Mr. Forrest as Sparta- 
cus, and Senator Sherman of Ohio; 
incongruously grouped like Homer 
and Plutarch and Nocodaymmus in 
the groves of Castle Blarney), and 
through handsomely-tiled corridors, 
to the New Hall, which is undoubt- 
edly an architectural and acoustic 
success. It isa finer room than the 
Chamber of the House of Commons 
in the new Palace at Westminster, 
and is admirably well fashioned for 
seeing, hearing and speaking, but 
for the purposes of legislation it has 
not proved so convenient. They 
ought to make better laws in such a 
room than in the old chamber, and 
yet they make worse ones. When 
we entered the gallery on the morn. 
ing of my late visit, the wide space 
of the hall was destitute alike of 
desks, seats, carpet and —— spit- 
toons. A workman in his shirt- 
sleeves appeared to be entitled to 
the floor; other workmen were 
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moving about the lobbies ; a gentle- 
man of African descent was, like 
ourselves, “ doing” the edifice ; and 


the occasional rap of a hammer (not 


the Speaker’s), and the patter of-the 
pittiless rain upon the roof were the 
only sounds that broke the silence 
where the air is wont to be disturbed 
by the sonorous eloquence of Bun- 
combe and the stormy declamation 
of Spreadeagleville. 

As the vacant hall of Representa- 
tives was not compensatory, we pro- 
ceeded, still following the line of the 
spittoons, which we now discovered 
to lead up stairs, and down stairs, 
and towards the Senate Chamber, to 
the other wing of the building. This 
being also in undress, we ascended 
to the upper gallery of the dome, the 
which, whoso is disappointed therein, 
let him straightway pay his bill and 
depart from Washington by the next 
train. If he does not find a joy for- 
ever, a ktema eis aei in the fresco 
that forms the plafond, we don’t 
know where he is to look for such a 

“thing in the U. 8. A.—that’s all. 

The gallery immediately under the 
fresco, from which you look giddily 
down upon the spittoons in the Ro- 
tunda, was in keeping of an elderly- 
looking man who presided at a table 
whereon card potographs of the 
building and other Washington sub- 
jects were disposed for sale. I was 
looking at one of these, with the in- 
tention of purchasing, when the old 
fellow said to me curtly and familiar- 
ly— 

“ That's Andy.” 

“ Who ?” said I. 

“ Andy.” 

“JT suppose you mean the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

“Jes so. We call him Andy.” 

A pause. 
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Laying down the Executive branch 
of the Government, I took up anoth- 
er card. WIE 3 

The proprietor resumed. 

“And that’s his house. White 
House some folks call it. Guess 
he'll not ockypy it a long spell.” 

Waiving a discussion of the. Pres- 
idential policy which this remark 
seemed clearly to invite, I ventured 
to ask some explanation of the won- 
derous allegory above me, which 
seemed in its background to be a 
sort of compromise between the 
palace of Kubla Khan in Xanadu 
and the transformation scene in the 
Black Crook, while in theforeground 
General Washington, Dr. Franklin 
and Robert Morris, and perhaps 
some others of the Fathers of the 
Republic, were represented in com- 
pany with several partially dressed 
young ladies and two or three of the 
infernal gods. 

The old gentleman became at once 
communicative. “Wal, you know, 
its considered about the best thing 
of the sort on airth. The man ‘that 
had the contract was nigh three 
years a doing on it, but he stood up 
thair and painted a kinder the easi- 
est you ever see. Probably you no- 
tis some black daubs onto the suffis 
of the painting. From the Rotundy 
they look like holes into the ceiling. 
From this point they resembles 
chaws of tobacky that some unprin- 
cipled cuss of a secesh have taken 
from his mouth and flung at the ma- 
jestic figger. of the Father of his 
Country. But they isn’t. The wasps 
does it. They seems parshill to the 
Fine Arts. The pesky things builds 
their nests right agin the~painting, 
and the effeck is injurious. You 
will recognise General Washington 
in the blue coat. The young ’oman 
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orto his right a holding of the tom- 
myhawk (the artist had here worked 
in a goddess bearing the Roman 
fasces like a feminine Lictor) is Lib- 
erty, which she is the same individ- 
yule the statute of whom stands on 
the top of the eddifis (the old gen- 
tleman appeared evidently to con- 
sider her one of the ‘Statutes at 
Large’) ; the other female, a blow- 
ing of her horn, is Fame.” 

So far this was satisfactory enough, 
but a prominent figure in another 
group had arrested my attention, and 
I was impatient to hear something 
of him. I was in doubt whether it 
had been designed as a likeness of 
General Sherman or whether the 
German artist had evolved from the 
depths of his inner consciousness 
the idea of Tubal Cain. Some ac- 
cessories of a forge and sledgeham- 
mers appeared to favor the latter 
hypothesis. I made bold to inquire. 

“That ’ere figger? Why that’s 
Vulkin.” 

I am ashamed to say I feigned ig- 
norance of the artificer of Jove’s 
thunderbolts. 

“Wal, Vulkin was a boss black- 
smith in his time, and that’s why 
they’ve got him there. He’s been 
dead some years, but he helped, you 
see, to put down the rebellion with 
the iron-clads and big guns. (I 
assented fully to this proposition). 
The figger, as I said, is Vulkin, but 
it’s the pictur of the gentleman that 
did the blacksmith’s work on the 
building. He sot fur it, and its as 
good a pictur as ever was took. His 
family recognises it from the Rotun- 
dy. I have card visits of the hull 
painting in four parts, eighteen cents 
each.” : 

But we did not buy those card 
visits. They were so tame and cold 
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compared with the great original. 
Vulcan seemed so common-place 
without the glow of his furnace, and 
General Washington so character- 
less without his blue coat, that we 
left the photographs untouched on 
the table. As we descended to the 
Rotunda, the rain dashed in sheets 
against the dome, and the wind 
howled through the courts of the 
building, and the Avenue, stretching 
away to the distant portico of the 
United States Treasury, seemed in- 
deed, as John Randolph described 
it, to be the “ race-course of the ele- 
ments.” There were half a dozen 
loungers in the Library of Congress, 
where Bierstadt’s fine painting of 
Mount Hood, and the goodly show 
of well-bound volumes on the shelves 
gave one a momentary pleasing 
sense of a civilization beyond the 
Rotunda, but the loungers were evi- 
dently notstudents, and the Library 
itself had an air of a room designed 
rather for display than for research. 
Outside the building, in the direction 
of the Avenue, where the water 
spouted from the gutters, the philo- 
sophical little fish flirted their fins 
in the marble basin in whose depths 
they have lived and moved under 
many administrations, and were the 
only really comfortable looking citi- 
zens of the metropolis I had seen, 
for they were “out of the wet.” 
Envying them much their happy ex- 
emption from the general discom- 
fort, I pursued my dripping way 
back to the street-car, and as I look- 
ed again at the glistening walls of 
the Capitol, I could not help wishing 
that our architects, by a resort to the 
screws that have lifted Chicago out 
of the prairies, might raise the main 
central portion of the edifice to a 
hight proportioned to that of the 
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dome ; that the interior might be 
thoroughly cleansed from the stains 
o° tobacco, and that the free and in- 
dependent citizens of the United 
States might hereafter desist from 
defiling their Parthenon, and thus 
save us from the spittoon as a na- 
tional emblem ; and, moreover, that 
through the instrumentality of moral 
jack-screws, the statesmanship and 
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legislation of the country might be 
elevated to something like a just 
conception of their great mission and 
vast responsibilities, and that thus 
the whole might, morally and mate- 
rially, become a Capitol worthy of 
—— what? Why, of the greatest 
nation on the face of the earth and 
the best government the world ever 
saw, of course. 





EMBLEMS OF LIFE. 


* My life is like the summer rose.”—{R. H. Wilde. 


Tf life be like the summer rose, 

And, ere ’tis born, but droops and dies, 
The autumn breeze its petals strews, 

Ere yet its gentle spirit flies. 

Thus, when the chilling shaft of Death, 
Shall strike my spirit’s earthly fane, * 
How sweet the thought, that like the rose, 

I may not live to die in vain ; 
But, like its petals, leave behind 
Some mem’ry sweet, some action kind 


If life be like the autumn leaf, 
That trembles in some lunar ray, 
It were not cause for pain or grief, 
How near soever be decay. 
The tiny leaf, from noonday sun, 
Has shaded oft the trav’ler there, 
And, if my life, but generous thus, 
Some grief allay, some burden bear, 
*T will, aye, be joyous, when at last 
Ite frail decaying leaves are cast. 


If life be like the prints which feet 
Have left on Tampa's desert strand, 
The rippling waves that gently beat 
And sweep the impression from the sand, 
Methinks for image swept away 
A dirge of solemn sadness roar. 
Thus, when the Stygian tide o’erwhelms 
My spirit on that fatal shore, 
Perchance, like Tampa’s sighing wave, 
Some voice may weep beside my grave! 
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% 
Elysian airs of balmy fragrance flying, 
Wafted by bland Flavonius, softly sighing, 
Through garden bowers where all the summer blooms, 
Gathering the ambrosial burden of perfumes, 
Upon the hill-sides indolently tarry, 
Oppressed by the sweet opulence they carry ; 
While round the purple shades beneath the trees, 
The moon-beams pour and cool the lingering breeze, 


IL. 


The bee within her hive reposes, 
The bird upon her downy nest, 

The butterfly among the roses, . 
The child upon it’s mother’s breast, 
All harmless things have gone to rest. 


But in the shelter where she harbors, 
Now wakes the plaintive philomel, 

And warbles to the enamored arbors, 
In melting tones that sink or swell 
With wild an mournful ritornel. 


1m. 
Hours of the summer night, 

That with cool, reviving airs, 
Sweetly murmuring, wild and light, 
Breathe away a thousand cares ; 

Calm hours of the summer night, 
When toils are over, and repose, 
Like dew from the mid-air’s height, 
Upon the wearied spirit flows 
Soft and refreshing, and bestows 
Quiet joy, serene delight— 
When even the heart of him who knows 
But the world’s material schemes 
Inclines to melt in fancy’s beams, 
Accepts awhile her gentle sway, 
And idly in propitious dreams, 
Is prone to muse the time away, 
Thoughtless of the forgotten day. 


So sings a poet from his cell, 
Sequestered in some rural dell. 
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FROM MADRID TO GRANADA.—THE ALHAMBRA. 


On tlte 25th of-May, 1858, I bade 
adieu to my fair friends of Madrid, 
and entered the diligence, just start- 
ing for Granada. 

Two weary days and two sleep- 
less nights I passed in the narrow 
- limits of the “ Berlina,” only emerg- 
ing occasionally for a few moments, 
when the heavy and crowded vehi- 
cle stopped at some roadside posada, 
still presenting the quaint appear- 
ance and peculiar customs so gra- 
phically sketched in the pages of 
Don Quixote or Gil Blas. 

Spain, less than any other Euro- 
pean country, has kept step with the 
civilization of the last several centu- 
ries, and the traveler of to-day finds 
in that extensive kingdom, once so 
powerful, wealthy and refined, more 
traces of past habitudes and else- 
where obsolete customs, than can be 
met with in any other country of 
Christendom. 

It is this which renders a tour 
through Spain particularly interest- 
ing. At every step one is carried 
back centuries into the past, and 
may almost believe that he is hold- 
ing actual intercourse witlr such 
characters as figured so largely in 
the dramas of Calderon and Lope 
De Vega, and the romantic tales of 
the Moorish and Christian chivalry. 
The very language of the. country, 
replete with its high-toned gallantry 
and lordly courtesies, savors not of 
the practical present, but recalls to 
imagination the stately Roman, or 


: the poetical Arab, from whom it has 
derived its peculiar blending of im- 


perial command and surpassing 
sweetness. 

Rich in its oriental imagery, the 
literature of the Moors has deeply 
impressed this character on even 
the conversational speech of the 
Spaniard, and we hear to-day in the 
saloons of Madrid and Seville lan- 
guage as flowery and tones as soft 
as those which once resounded so 
sweetly amid the palatial walls of 
the Moorish castles, when to offer 
humblest homage to the fair was 
alike the rivalry of Christian and of 
Saracen. 

We soon entered the sandy and 
uninteresting district of “La Man- 
cha,” and passed over a succession 
of arid fields, treeless plains, and 
“adobe” villages, which presented 
to the eye an unrelieved monotony. 

The want of woodlands and orna- 
mental trees is a striking feature of 
Spanish scenery, and the extended 
spaces glistening with a gray loam 
or barren sand, unrelieved by the 
verdure of herbage or the shade of 
forests and groves, grow sadly wea- 
risome to the tourist who traverses 
them under the glowing rays of the 
summer sun, while the air is filled 
with the minute dust which at times 
almost prevents respiration. 

An occasional windmill some- 
times greets the view, and proves 
that, however barren it may seem, 
La Mancha really possesses grain to 
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be ground, and at every village the 
troop of beggars who assail the 
diligence prove no less conclusively 
that there are hungry mouths to be 
fed, and an idle population, which, 
if industriously disposed, might 
make even that desert to bloom. 

Here, for the first time, I saw the 
real presence of the “beggar on 
horseback;” for, as I stopped at one 
of the villages of La Mancha to 
change horses, or mules, several 
portly and dignified individuals rode 
up to the diligence, and, with the 
usual “ por amor de Dios,” commenc- 
ed a formula of entreaty which soon 
became familiar to my ears. 

In this connection; I will mention 
that the old proverb, “As proud as 
a Castillian beggar,” is practically 
and literally true. Refuse him, and 
he leaves you in peace, stalking off 
with an air of offended dignity, and 
wrapping his capa around him with 
a majestic grace and gesture of su- 
periority, which almost makes you 
think that you are the injured party. 

Wearied with the monotony of 
the route over the flat plains of La 
Mancha, my eyes at length closed 
in slumber, and I became complete- 
ly oblivious until aroused by the 
stopping of the vehicle. I looked 
out and beheld the high cliffs of the 
Val de Pefias towering above me, 
while the landscape in front, fresh 
as emerald, and gleaming in the 
rays of the setting sun, presented 
to my eyes as fair a prospect as that 
with which imagination usually as- 
sociates its fancy erected “Chateaux 
en Espagne.” 

Descending from the “ Berlina,” 
I entered the large hall of the Po- 
sada, where I beheld a group of 
beautiful muchachas, whose attitude 
and appearance I can never forget. 
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Five sisters they seemed; and had 
they been three or nine, I should have 
been half constrained to believe 
that the Graces or the Muses of old 
mythology were still living and sen- 
tient beings, who had sought a re- 
treat from the world in this rock- 
bound Spanish Tempe. , 

The women of Andalusia, as a 
class, are the most beautiful I ever 
met, and these peasant girls, owing 
naught to ornament of dress, but 
beautiful in the native charms of 
their flashing eyes, dark locks, ro- 
seate complexion and almost per- 
fect symmetry of figure and feature, 
were a fair type of their country- 
women, whom Byron, in his pas- 
sionate verses, has described as be- 
yond comparison the most lovely 
and beautiful of their sex: | 

As I stood, almost entranced, to 
gaze at this bright and unexpected 
apparition, I was suddenly called 
away by the loud “al coche” of the 
“ Mayoral,” and soon found myself 
once more carried along swiftly by 
the jolting diligence and its twelve- 
mule team, towards the dreary re- 
gion of the “Sierra Morena.” 

Here, even to “this day, the eye 
and ear may feast on tales or scenes 
of murder and bloodshed, and, as 
imagination lingers on the stories 
of the banditti (ladrones), the re- 
ality of events constantly occurring, 
gives to such musings a veritable 
basis for their excursions in the 
realm of tragedy. 

At stated intervals along the 
route, one sees the soldiers of the 
government stationed for the pro- 
tection of the traveler, and this fact, 
while it proves the actuality of dan- 
ger, would, perhaps, serve to tran- 
quilize the mind by assurance of its 
prevention, did not the people 
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themselves throw out dark hints 
that those very sentries were 
often in the pay and service of the 
highwaymen who infest the. sur- 
rounding hills. 

At intervals—alas! too short !— 
one sees rude crosses of wood and 
‘stone erected to mark the spot 
where some unfortunate wayfarer 
had lost his “purse and his life,” 
while the public journals of the 
conntry, even in this civilized age, 
and this “ most Christian country,” 
bear frequently the notice of -assas- 
sination, and of prisoners still held 
for ransom. 

At night, on the 26th, we reached 
the town of Baibu, celebrated for 
the great victory of the Spaniards 
over the French, of which they 
boast to-day with as great enthu- 
siasm as though it cancelled every 
defeat, and washed out every me- 
mory of the French invasions. 

After a long, dusty, and sultry 
night-journey, by the side of a cor- 
pulent “hidalgo” who rivalled Fal- 
staff in his proportions, and almost 
excluded me from my just share of 
the narrow seat in the diligence, we 
reached at dawn the grand and fa- 
mous Moorish fortress of Jacu, tow- 
ering above our pathway on its lofty 
site, and frowning from battlement- 
ed walls and pointed towers, as in 
the days of its early might, when the 
Saracens claimed as their fairest and 
dearest home, this most Eden-like 
portion of Catholic Spain, the en- 
chanting kingdom ‘of Granada. 

All day we-drove through a fairy- 
like land, rich in every production 
of Europe, and rivaling in the lux- 
uriance of its forests and fields, its 
lofty trees, its delicate flowers, its 

delicious fruits, even the vegetable 
wealth of tropical climes. 
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The cactus, towering aloft to al- 
must incredible height, when com- 
pared with the specimens of our 
own country, surmounted by its 


‘plume-like flower, breathing sweet. 


fragrance over the plain; the orange 
and olive groves, blending the varied 
hue of their foliage; the fields of 
grain, waving, like the sea, over an 
undulating plain, bounded by the 
snow-clad Alpuxarras, and threaded 
by silvery streams; the lowing herds, 
the bleating flocks, the picturesque- 
ly-clad shepherds and herdsmen, the 
noble horses, descended from the 
Barb, with curved neck and snowy 
coat, and the fiery action of the 
desert steed—all combined to form 
a scene as beautiful as our dreams 
of Arcadia, and, I doubt not, more 
pleasing in reality than even that 
classic region. As evening drew on, 
we drew near to Granada, and at 
length the rays of the setting sun 
gilded its mosque-like spires, and 
glinted from its glistening walls, 
slight columns and horse-shoe arch- 
es, as we drove slowly through the 
narrow streets, and beneath the 
overhanging eaves of this half Moor- 
ish city. 
THE ALHAMBRA. 

Once awake, I spring from my 
couch, to visit, in the freshness of 
early morning, this far-famed palace 
of the Moor. Delightful at all times, 
but doubly so when wearied with a 
tiresome journey, is it to wander 
amid the-groves and gardens, and 
courts and fountains of this en- 
chanting spot. We cannot wonder, 
as we pass along through its spa- 
cious halls and pleasure-grounds, 
look out upon the wonderful beauty 
of the landscape, and breathe the 
balmy and elastic atmosphere of 
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Granada, that this should have been 
the last stronghold of Moorish pride 
and power. Here their kings had 
lavished upon an already luxuriant 
nation all the highest accomplish- 
ments of their art and science to 
render the Alhambra a fit home for 
Eastern princes and enchanting 
houris. Agriculture, horticulture, 
architecture, painting and sculpture 
were all tributary to the demands of 
regal munificence, and the highest 
genius and most bountiful wealth of 
the age were united in the aim to 
please the mind, the ear and the 
eye. Stately halls, where instru- 
ments of music and sweet strains of 
Arabia resounded from marble wall, 
and floor and ceiling, were carved 
and colored in the highest style of 
Arabesque, and inscribed with the 
sacred verses of the Koran. Spa- 
cious court-yards, resounding to the 
tramp of horse and the clangor of 
armor, were traversed by streams, 
and bedewed from fountains, which 
cast their liquid life on rich pastures 
of fruit and flower. Extensive gar- 
dens, with labyrinthine walks, amid 
groves of Valambrosian leafiness and 
verdure, invited the admirer of na- 
ture to wander through their devi- 
ous paths, and listen with delight to 
the symphony of nightingales, who, 
more than elsewhere, love to sing 
among the groves of the Alhambra. 
Such was this palace in the days 
of Boabdil. But time and war have 
in a measure wrought their desola- 
tion; and while we view with delight 
the evidences of original splendor 
and present beauty, we are touched 
and pained to see that a spot whose 
loveliness should have kept it sa- 
cred has been so oft profaned by 
the hand of prejudice and passion. 
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This magnificent palace, so exten- 
sive in its proportions and so beau- 
tifully decorated in its details, was, 
a few years since, rapidly falling to 
decay, when the Spanish Govera- 
ment undertook to stop the ravages 
of time, and repair the wreck which 
had been already wrought. This 
aim has been already partially ac- 
complished, and the work of resto- 
ration is in many particulars nearly 
as beautiful as the original; but 
much yet remains to be done, and 
in> many of its courts and halls we 
see too plainly, in fading colors, and 
falling plaster, and mouldering arch, 
the evidence of neglect and violence. 

As one enters the castle or palace, 
for the palace is a castle in its 
strength, and the castle a palace in 


its splendor, one must first traverse 


a@ magnificent archway, called “a 
Puesta de la Justicia” (the gate of. 
justice). On this arch there is 
carved, in stone, & massive open 
hand, and on the inner door a co- 
lossal key, of similar material. The 
key, emblematical of power, is always 
seen on the armorial bearings of 
Granada, and the hand is said to be 
significant of the justice the Moors 
claimed to practice in their govern- 
ment. The tradition runs that they 
used to assert, in their wars with 
the Christians, that the hand must 
first reach forward and clasp that 
key ere Granada should be surren- 
dered to Catholic hosts, and open 
her gates to the foe. Vain was the 


-boast; years have rolled by and 


seen the cross surmount the cres- 
cent in every portion of Spain, yet 
still the opened hand remains where 
it was, and the key hanging where 
it did—has seen victorious armies 
march beneath it, whose law of vio- 
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lence asked no such ordinary inter- 
vention for passing the portals of 
prostrate power. 

As we pass this gateway, and en- 
ter the spacious court-yard to which 
it leads, imagination cannot fail to 
take flight into the past, and. seek, 
on rapid wing, to bring back to 
memory the various legends con- 
nected with this spot. Dark deeds 
of crime have stained its.history, for 
so declare the bloody stains that 
mark the floor and fountain of the 


“ Hall of the Abencerrages.” Sweet ° 


scenes of love and dalliance have 
likewise, in innumerable phases, 
blessed the locality, for from those 
airy balconies and marble apart- 
ments the dark-eyed Arab maid was 
wont to smile happiness upon her 
lover, as he wandered at eve amid 
the luxuriance of shrub and flower, 
to breathe in her ear the soft melo- 
dies of the East. Acts, too, of cold 
and unrelenting tyranny have peo- 
pled yon subterranean caverns with 
its victims, and made the deep dun- 
geons of Oriental despotism voiceful 
with the groans of captives— too 
often unjustly immured—that they 
might learn in loneliness and chains 
to abjure their Christian faith, whilst 
in every form of torture they re- 
ceived a foretaste of that realm to 
which such apostacy would hurl 
them. 

But let us return to the present 
state of the Alhambra. It exhibits 
traces not only of the restorations 


which the present Queen is effect-. 


ing, but of the efforts at repair and 
alteration made by several of the 
Spanish monarchs. Chief among 
these are to be mentioned the archi- 
tectural changes of Charles V., and 
“Tsabella la Catolica.”- The former 
undertook to erect a modern palace 
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on the site of the winter apartments 
of the Alhambra, but his design was 
not fully accomplished, and the plan, 
as far as carried out, lacks grace and 
elegance to a degree that renders 
the effort a source of regret to all 
travelers of taste, who may view 
the attempt to engraft, as it were, _ 
upon the light and airy Moorish 
style, the heavy and cumbrous archi- 
tecture of the era of Charles V.; for 
it is not only out of accord with the 
rest of the edifice, but occasioned 
the destruction of a large portion of 
the original structure. Isabella has 
left a good many traces of her pres- 
ence in the adornment of the inte- 
rior apartments, where she some- 
times made considerable sojourn. 

One of the most beautiful halls of 
the Alhambra is that of: the Ambas- 
sadors (sala de los Embajadores ), in 
which she gave atdience to Colum- 
bus, when seeking the means of 
prosecuting those discoveries so im- 
portant to the world and so particu- 
larly interesting to the American. 

Another striking apartment is the 
hall of the two sisters (sala de las 
dos hermanas), so called from the 
two immense blocks of pure white 
marble which constitute its entire 
though spacious floor. 

In one of the courts there is a 
beautiful miniature lake, of the 
purest water, surrounded by hedge- 
rows of box; the pavement is of 
marble, and the whole area is en- 
closed by pillars of marble, light and 
airy, sustaining the horse-shoe arch, 
while the walls and doors of the edi- 
fice to which it forms the “Pateo,” 
are covered with carved or moulded 
inscriptions from the Koran, pro- 
claiming that “AHah is mighty.” 
These extracts from their religious 
works adorn almost every apart- 
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ment, and serve to show how inti- 
mately the Mohammedan blended 
his faith with his domestic life, as 
well as with his public acts. In- 
deed, it was the all-pervading influ- 
ence of this devotion to their reli- 
gion which made them so zealous 
and successful in propagating it 
wherever they wandered. The mem- 
ory of Allah and Mohammed was 
not a thing to be recalled only on 
occasions of ceremonial and wor- 


ship; it attended them through the” 


whole course of their lives, and 
knowing how the Saracen was hated 
by almost all other sects, they felt 
how important it was to assert the 
pre-eminence of their faith, by fire 
and sword, by violence or persua- 
sion. 

One of the extensive pavillions of 
the Alhambra has its windows close- 
ly surrounded by strong gratings of 
iron, presenting the strange appear. 
ance of a prison in the very midst of 
luxurious palaces. This building 
was thus arranged for the unjust 
imprisonment of an unfortunate 
Queen of Spain, whom history and 
tradition have chosen to designate 
as “Juana la loca” (crazy Joan), 
and who was there confined as if 
in an asylum of lunacy, to suit the 
political purposes of her wicked and 
crafty husband. 

The most celebrated court of the 
Alhambra is that of the Lions (£/ 
Patio de los Leones), so beautifully 
described, and often particularly al- 
luded to by Washington Irving, in 
his “Tales of the Alhambra.” Light 
and airy pillars, graceful arches, 
projecting balconies, elegant pavil- 
lions, walls carved in arabesque, and 
highly colored with gold, blue and 
red, rise around this court-yard, in 
the centre of which stands a large 
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marble basin, sustained by the mar- 
ble effigies of eight or ten lions, and 
into which a beautiful fountain casts 
its sparkling waters unceasingly, 
while the turf around, constantly 
bedewed with its spray, presents a 
groundwork for the whole as green 
as emerald and as fresh as new-born 
nature. Through one of the outer 
towers of this castle, as one of its 
most remarkable features, I must 
mention that a mountain stream 
rushes, bringing a constant supply 
of pure water, and presenting a 
most curious appearance, that of a 
river flowing through a palace. This 
stream flows from the Alpuxarras, 
the snow-clad mountains which rise 
above the plain of Granada; leaping 
along over rock and valley, it finds 
itself at length gradually approach- 
ing the blue mountains whither 
Boabdil retreated when driven from 
Granada, to heave a last sigh at the 
loss of his capital, and give to the 
heights whence he viewed the Chris- 
tians approach, that sad but beauti- 
ful name, “el ultimo suspiro del Mo- 
ro” (the last sigh of the Moor). 
There, says tradition, as he sat 
mournfully gazing on his conquered - 
capital, and the Paradise below it, 
he was melted to tears of grief. and 
disappointment, and received from 
his stern mother the historical re- 
proof: “ Weep, now, like a child, that 
thou hast not defended thy kingdom 
as a man.” 

At evening, as the sun was slowly 
sinking in the west, and casting a 
purple glow over hill and valley, 
stream and mountain, I ascended 
the lofty watch-tower of the Alham- 
bra ( Torre de la vela), to watch the 
lengthening shadows and changing 
hues, as the brightness of day should 
yield to the approaching twilight. 
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The sky above was as blue and 
cloudless as ever painter painted; 
the Xenil and the Darro, pure and 
sparkling, rushed to a glad embrace 
as they blended their crystal wa- 
ters; the snowy peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada gleamed with the roseate 
blush engendered of snow and sun- 
shine; the “Ultimo suspiro del Moro” 
had already bid adieu to. the declin- 
ing sun, and was robed in a darken- 
ing-hue of purple haze; the white 
villages, at its foot, gleamed like 
pearls in the dark setting of their 
olive groves; the song of the night- 
ingale was just hailing twilight with 
its nightly serenade, and from the 
mosque-like spires and massive tow- 
ers of the cathedral, in Granada, 

were chiming the vesper bells, that 
- eall to Christian worship, while the 
Alhambra, from its frowning battle- 
ments and gloomy towers, seemed 
shrouded in mourning, over the loss 
of the faith it had been built to hon- 
or and demolished to destroy. 

A fairer scene I have rarely if 
ever witnessed, ang as I lingered on 
the spot until darkness merged in 
indistinct confusion the various ob- 
jects which had fixed my gaze, mem- 
ory, busy with imagination—revel- 
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ing in the past—filled up the gaps 
of centuries, and the Moorish pal- 
ace in its pristine beauty, complete 
in arch, and tower and column, was 
before me. Amid its gardens and 
halls was heard the gush of music; 
before me flitted the houri-like forms 
of dark-eyed maidens; around me 
floated the atmosphere of Eastern 
luxury, and all seemed bright and 
fair as a dream of the “Arabian 
Nights.” Anon were heard the low 
mutterings of storm rumbling along 
the distant Alpuxarras, and bringing 
to my mind the early discord of bat- 
tle, the rush of turbaned hosts, the 
cry to arms, the clash of scimetar 
and shield, the pale gleam of the 
crescent from the height where I 
stood, while far below, with heavy 
tramp, and roll of drum, and glisten- 
ing mail, the Christian hosts ad- 
vanced. They traverse the city, 
they scale the battlements, they 
burst through the gates, they sack 
the palace, and Mohammedanism, 
despite its talisman of key and hand, 
is driven from its last refuge in 
Spain, while the cross surmounts 
the banner of the Moslem, and 
waves in triumph over Granada and 
the Alhambra. 





THE JOLLY JUDGE. 


A judge sat on the judgment bench, 
A jolly judge was he ; 

He said unto the officer, 
**Now call a cause to me.” 


‘There is no cause,” the marshal said, 
‘That is, none we dare try ; 
We've waited all this time to see, 
If Jeff. Davis will not die.” 
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‘* Macaria” displayed a falling off in the 
powers of the author of ‘‘ Beulah,” and 
critics rushed too hastily to the conclusion 
that her reputation would rest upon one 
novel alone. Her recent production, ‘St. 
Elmo,”* has proved the incorrectness of 
the general judgment, for it is not only be- 
yond the standard of ‘ Beulah,” but in 
many respects a very extraordinary book. 
The characters of Edna and St. Elmo are 
cleverly drawn—the latter very vividly, but 
not too highly colored. The old black- 
smith is a natural creation. Here, how- 
ever, strong portraiture ceases, and the in- 
terest is confined to the hero and heroine. 
The character of the old clergyman is hard- 
ly natural. The plot is by no means intri- 
cate, although not flimsy, and the incidents 
have little that is novel. To add.to the 
faults, the females are decidedly blue— 
there is an almost pedantic display of learn- 
ing —Edna is not content with Latin and 
Greek, but dips into Hebrew ; and the hero 
and heroine discuss the mysteries of Egypt 
with as much familiarity and nonchalance 
as two old politicians would talk over the 
apprehended result of a caucus. The hero- 
ine is only too fascinating, bringing four 
lovers to her feet, three of whom come to 
grief, and wear the willow, each after his 
own fashion, seeking comfort respectively 
in matrimony, travel, and literature. The 
author makes a mistake in relation to Eng- 
lish titles and their force. She terms Sir 
Roger an ‘‘English nobleman,” being ap- 
parently unaware that the term belongs to 
no one in England below the rank of a ba- 
ron, and that a baronet is only a common- 
er. In spite of these trifles the book will 
be read with profound interest. It contains 
passages that stir the emotions of the read- 
er strongly, and few will close its pages 
without pronouncing it one of the most, if 
not the most striking novel of the season. 

Outside of the fact that Miss Evans writes 
earnestly, and throws her energy into the 
production of her work, the secret of the 
success of the book,is the thorough finish 
of the main characters, and the fact that 





*§8t. Elmo. A Novel. By Augusta J. Evans. New 
York: Carleton. mo, pp. 571. 


the other personages remain subordinate 
thronghout. The reader 1s let into the en- 
tire mental action of St. Elmo and Edna— 
every working of their minds is apparent— 
they walk in cases of crystal, and their 
souls live in glass-houses for him; Edna, 
indeed, is created under the reader’s own 
eyes. The rude, but not inelegant mate- 
rial of the child at the Tennessee smithy, 
is moulded gradually into the more elegant 
woman of culture and refinement ; and the 
work is visible to the spectator. The form, 
the manner, and the actions ofethe heroine 
change, but the purity of purpose and sim- 
plicity of heart are unchanged. The strug- 
gle between love and a sense of duty, some- 
what too between love and fear, is admi- 
rably painted. The introduction of St. El- 
mo is dramatic and effective, but rather too 
dramatic. Itis only by skilful manage- 
ment that she preserves him from degene- 
rating into an Old Bowery hero; but she 
does so manage it, and the reader is con- 
tent to take him as he is; and what is more, 
believe in him. ‘St. Elmo” is a book of 
mark, and has rather narrowly escaped 


being perfect of its kind. 


Incomparably the best book yet issued upon 
any of the army campaigns in the late civil 
war, and in review of the acts of the com- 
manders on either side, is the work of Mr. 
Swinton.* A clever companion volume is 
Shanks’s ‘‘ Personal Recollections.”+ Thé@ 
last is meant to deal with the characters 
and characteristics of leading generals, 
principally those on the northern side, and 
so indulges in more or less criticisms of the 
campaigns in which they figured. The 
first is devoted to a history of the action of 
the Army of the Potomac, and naturally 
discusses the comparative merits of the 
commanders and those generals to whom 
they were opposed. There is some simi- 





* Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. A Criti- 
cal History of Operations in Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, from the Commencement to the Close 
of the War, 1861.5. By William Swinton. New York: 
Charles B. Richardson, 8vo, 640. 

+ Personal Recollections of Distinguished Generals, 
By William F. G. Shanks. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 12mo, pp. 332. 
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larity between the mode in which the two 
authors coolly differ from the mob, and 
contemn current opinion. But the self-as- 
surance of each rests ona different foun- 
dation. That of Swinton is the composure 
of the judge, that of Shanks the reckless- 
ness of the partizan. The latter has nei- 
ther the power of generalization, the judi- 
cial ability, nor the strict impartiality of 
the former. - Shanks gives his opinion bold- 
ly and decidedly, and then drags in all the 
available facts to support it); forms his con- 
clusions, and then seeks forhis premises. 
Swinton gathers his facts, rejecting all that 
is not certain, weighs everything with care, 
divests himself apparently of all prejudice, 
and brings his readers to inevitable con- 
clusions with little argument of the case. 
Shanks writes vigorously and bitterly. He 
carves his own idols, sometimes very wood- 
en ones, and you must worship, or be de- 
livered over to the secular power for pun- 
ishment. He is strongin his prejudices, 
firm in his convictions, and bitter in his 
resentments. He worships Grant, adores 
Thomas, admires Buell hugely, looks with 
high favor on Hooker, and pays profound 
respect to Rousseau and Logan. On the 
other hand, he contemns McClellan,- and 
detests Sherman, whose reputation he 
seems to think the result of a fortunate 
blunder, damning him with faint praise as 
‘6a, strategist.” Of the opposite side he 
regards Joe Johnston as the great com- 
mander, and Lee as incompetent—artiving 
at the last conclusion by the same mental 
process probably which leads him to pro- 
nounce Hooker a great commander. Swin- 
ton details his events with precision, de- 
duces his conclusions logically, and pro- 
nounces upon the merits and demerits of 
men and measures with calmness, force, 
and an absence of personal feeling. His 
estimate of Grant, McClellan and Lee is 
not the result of admiration or hatred—it 
is eminently grown of what he sees and 
But the work’of Shanks, from its 
very faults, is of value. The author is in 
earnest, and earnest people deserve and 
command an audience. He is full of anec- 
dote, sometimes new and always entertain- 
ing, and his sectional and personal preju- 
dices are amusing and so harmless. Some- 
times his dislike ends in a correct judg- 
ment, though it does not lead him to it. 
This he has arrived at the conclusion that 
the march of Sherman to Savannah, was a 
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forced retreat, made a success by the stu- 
pidity of the enemy, but he is brought to 
this just conclusion by his evident hatred 
to Sherman: The result of all this is that 
Mr. Shanks has produced a. thoroughly 
readable book. You may not agree with 
all his conclusions, you may think him 
shallow at times ; but you are pleased with 
his audacity of expression and- raciness of 
style, and you feel you are getting a better 
idea of the individuality of his characters 
than you are likely to find elsewhere. 


‘In the course of our reading we never 
happened to encounter ‘‘ Clara Vaughan,” 
and consequently the appendage to the 
name of Mr. Blackmore upon the title- 
page of ‘*Cradock Nowell,’’* as the author 
of such a work, gave us no idea of the book 
we were about to peruse. Perhaps our en- 
joyment was the keener, from the fact that 
we anticipated the perusal of one of the 
many novels published in England at the 
present day, two-thirds of which ring the 
changes on the same theme, and use stere- 
otyped characters, each under an alias. 
“*Cradock Nowell” is, however, original in 
its good and bad points, with the persons 
of the drama moving, talking, and doing 
like natural characters, though sometimes 
peculiar, and, as in the case of Dr. Hutton, 
a little odd ; and the interest of the story 
surmounts a tendency to verbiage on. the 
part of the author, who mounts a hobby 
now and then, and rides it furiously. A 
defect which would destroy ordinary stories, 
that of letting every one see too soon who 
must have been the real murderer of Violet 
Newell, does not in the least impair the 
reader’s earnest vhase for the conclusion. 
With this exception, the plot is evolved 
skilfully. Some. of the scenes are genre pic- 
tures, finished with remarkable care. An-- 
other character, Dr. Rufus Hutton, amateur 
gardener and industrious busy-body, is cle- 
verly drawn, and consistently put to work 
from first to last. _Bull Garnet and Sir Cra- 
dock, Amy Rosedew, and Georgie Cockle- 
more, Issachar Tupp, and the hero, John 
Rosedew, and Eva, are painted with mas- 
terly skill. Some of the scenes are worked 
up with great power, the coroner’s inquest, 
the quarrel between the rector and the ba- 





* Cradock Nowell; a Tale of the New Forest. By 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Paper. Imp. 8vo, pp. 218, 
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ronet, and the death of Garnet, being es- 
pecially well conceived, and well managed 
in ail their details. The story lacks pru- 
ning only to be a work of great merit. 


Books of didacticism for the young are 
bores, and books which seek to convey the 
elements of the exact science in a familiar 
way are generally but little better. Occa- 
sionally, authors achieve a success in this 
last line, and French or German authors, 
better than English or American. One of 
the few that have succeeded in this difficult 
department of literature is Jean Mace. 
Mrs. Gatty’s translation of his work isa 
very good one, and its reprint here has been 
evidently carefully revised and compared 
with the original.* Indeed, it may be almost 
said to be a new, as it is a better transla- 
tion than the English edition, and conveys 
as fair an idea of the charming style of the 
original as is possible in the dress of a dif- 
ferent language. The author, commencing 
with the simplest object of mastication as 
a leading object, opens in the most attrac- 
tive way the secrets of animal physiology, 
and renders a scientific subject a mine of 
amusement and wonder to his juvenile 
readers. It is a book, however, which will 
afford entertainment and instruction to 
children of older growth, nine out of ten 
of our readers being in all probability ig- 
norant of the facts set forth, and the book, 
while it is adapted to the comprehension of 
immature minds, has nothing puerile in 
the matter, or style. Though divested of 
many technical terms, and of course given 
to explanations that may at times be super- 
fluous to well-informed adults, the essay is 
as thorough in its teachings as more pre- 
tentious and elaborate works on the sub- 
ject. 


Dr. Osgood is a rather easy, flippant 
writer, -with occasional coarseness of ex- 
pression, and his essays, containing little 
novelty of thought, and rarely a particular 
felicity of expression, will serve as evi- 
dences of the very small amount of knowl- 
edge and intellect needed to make a repre- 
sentative man in these days. For Dr. Os- 
good is to some extent a representative 
man—the John Morrissey of the pulpit— 
bold, arrogant, and determined, without 





* The History of a Mouthful of Bread, and its Effect 
on the Organization of Men and Animals. By Jean 
Mace. Translated by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. Now York 
American News Company. 12mo, pp. 399, 
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much original thought, but some aptitude 
in using the thoughts of others, and with 
a marvellous power of saying nothing with - 
a great many words. Now that he has 
collected his essays ina book,* many of his 
sentences that attracted no attention in 
magazine or newspaper articles, protrude 
their crudity and absurdity in an offensive 
way, and his ignorance becomes more evi- 
dent, simply because an honest exercise of 
our duty as a critic requires us to read care- 
fully that over which we had hastily glanced 
before. There are some things that we 
hardly expected him to send forth in a re- 
vised edition. He tells us that ‘‘ the school- 
books of America are a noble fruit of the 
institutions of our age, and undeniable 
proof of the hand of God in history,” when 
it is notorious that the school-books issued 
in this country are generally filled with 
gross errors, badly planned and badly made 
up; he assures us that the merchants, 
‘probably, have done more than any other 
class. to corrupt our republican principles,” 
when the corruption has been worked by 
two classes—one, the Radical petty politi- 
cians of New England, whose only mercan- 
tile ventures have been the trading of jack- 
knives, and the exchange of one bad arti- 
cle for something a little worse, and the other, 
the heavy manufacturers, who have dragged 
our people into civil war, and so trampled out 
of them every reverential feeling for repub- 
lican government, in order to increase their 
own gains ; and he talks of that gimcrack 
in marble, the laughing-stock of every 
spectator, the utterly absurd building used 
by the Academy of Design, as “that noble 
temple of the beautiful arts.” " 
All this, however, and many more sen- 
tencesof like silliness, might be passed in 
silence. With these there is a self-conceit 
that is ridiculously absurd. Not only is 
the writer suffering under chronic and ex- 
cessive self-admiration, but he is devoured 
with devotion to his own section, and espe- 
cially New England, as contrasted with the - 
South. This isamusingly shown in his es- 
say on “Learning Statesmanship,” where 
he mixes it with the -most profound igno- 
rance of the character of the people in both 
sections, the use and object of political 
parties, and the mode of successfully man- 


~ aging a great state ; and contrives to mingle 
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error with bosh in equal proportions. In 
the pulpit this may answer. His congre- 
gation are used to his efforts, and are en- 
abled doubtless to sleep with great comfort 
under his ministrations. In an essay thrust 
before a larger audience, we have a right to 
expect some acquaintance with the subject 
on the part of the self-elected teacher. Be- 
fore attempting to teach the spelling of 
words, he should at least have mastered the 
alphabet. 


Mr. Coffin has a style of, humor peculiar- 
ly his own, and is. entitled at least to the 
eredit of originality, which in these days 
of imitations, is at least something to be 
proud of. His last production, ‘Out of 
Town,””* is a fair specimen of his powers, 
neither better nor worse than former books, 
full of quaint sayings, with the humor at 
times forced, and the wit sometimes recon- 
dite, but sufficiently readable. The little 
stories of the Family in Utopia are the clev- 
erest part of the book, and will bear a se- 
cond or third reading. The poetry scat- 
tered through the volume is ‘fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” and is of that pattern 
to be found in the New.Year’s addresses of 
the carriers of newspapers, and the printed 
ballads that are to be seen on a fine sum- 
mer’s day stretched on strings upon the 
railings of the Park. The book has merit 
after its fashion, and so has any one of the 
dime novels; but the dimenovel is the more 
exciting of the two. The illustrations are 
from artists of established reputation, but 
anaction for damages would lie against the 
engraver for the manner in which he has 
reproduced the designs. 


Our readers have probably noticed one 
fact, namely: that an improvement in any 
branch of the mechanic arts is rarely plan- 
ned by an artizan engaged in’ the practical 
developement of that branch. The human 
mind started in a groove rarely overleaps it. 
So in the compilation of improved school- 
books, we must look for improvement to 
other than teachers. The new series of 
school-books compiled by Sterling and 
Campbell, themselves teachers of good re- 

* Out of Town. A Rural Episode. By Barry Gray; 


with illustrations. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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pute, form no exception to this general 
rule.* The Readers, while moral in their 
tone, are no better, and it is little praise to 
say, no worse than their predecessors. 
They are prepared under the guidance of 
an eminent lack of literary taste. The Ele- 
mentary Spelling-Book belonging to the se- 
ries, is liable to more serious censure. It 
positively disseminates error, and contains 
blunders that can be only accounted for by 
the most inexorable haste and grossest 
carelessness. We are willing to pass over 
the spelling of ‘‘phlegm,” phiem, and 
‘*batteau” wit one t; and to teach that 8. T. 
D. is an abbreviation of Doctor of Divinity, 
instead of a short way of writing Doctor of 
Sacred Theology, may go without much 
comment; but the attempt to give the 


‘ gound of foreign words by French letters 


should at least approximate to accuracy. 
Such barbarisms as be-jo, for bijou, bil-la- 
do, for billet-doux, bong-jor, for bon jour, bo- 
dwar, for boudoir, sha-dovr, for chef d’auvre, 
ko-da-ta, for coup delat, ko-de-grass, for 
coup de grace, ko-dal, for coup d’wil, dis-a- 
bel, for dishabille, ang-we, for ennui, antr-no, 
for entre nous, fat-shampatre for fete cham- 
petre, har-de-comba, for hors de combat, ze- 
des-pre, for jeu d’esprit, za-do, for jet d'eau, 
mos-ser, for monsieur, o-tra, for outre, pan- 
shang, for penchant, ra-go, for ragout, ran- 
da-vo, for rendezvous, sang-frwor, for sang- 
froid, so-bre-ka, for soubriquet, to-pa, for tou- 
pet, and tot-ang-sambl, for tout ensemble, are 
most intolerable and not to be endured. 
We pity the French teacher who has to take 
in hand a pupil previously put through the 
‘*foreign words and phrases” in Sterling’s 
Southern Elementary Spelling-book. A 
more unhappy Frenchman it is impossible 
to conceive. And if such things come out 
of the labors of two Masters of Arts, we 
tremble to think what extraordinary mis- 
pronunciation of French would have resulted 
from the toils of a couple of Doctors of 
Laws. 





*Our Own Series. 1. Sterling’s Southern Primer. 
2. Sterling’s Elementary Spelling-Book. 38. Sterling’s 
Southern First Reader. 4. Sterling’s Southern Second 
Reader. 5. Sterling’s Southern Third Rear. 6. Ster- 
ling’s Southern Fourth Reader. By Richard Sterling, 
A.M., and J.D. Campbell, A.M. New York: Owens 
& Agar. 12mo and 16mo, pp. 48, 127, 101, 216, 240, 812. 
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. —A United States Senator, in a recent 
speech, uttered these boastful words: ‘This 
is the only free country on the face of the 
globe.” If the gentleman had ever been 
‘in Austria, or had even read intelligently 
about it, he would find it hard work to 
take such a statement. Can we forget the 
history of bastiles—military bastiles, for 
the incarceration of law-abiding civilians— 
which have been the marked feature of 
American liberty tor five or six years? Oast- 
ing our eyes at our library, the book that 
attracts the attention is of the following 
title: ‘‘The Sovereigne Power of Parlia- 
ments and Kingdomes. London, 1643.” 
Opening it, the very first passage that at- 
tracts the eye is this: “It is abundantly 
manifest that kings and emperors always 
‘have been, are, and ought to be, subject to 
the laws and customs of their kingdomes ; 
not above, to violate, break, or alter them 
at their pleasure, they being obliged by 
their very coronation oaths, in all ages and 
kingdomes, inviolably to observe them.” 
Apply this brief historical summary to the 
present Congress of the United States, 
which pays no sort of attention to the laws 
and customs of this Republic, and then 
boast, if you can, of our exceptional free- 
dom. The truth is, that few nations have 
ever existed whose rulers payed so little at- 
tention to the laws as our Rump of a Con- 
gress does. If a man wants to be proud of 
the liberty of this country just now, his 
ignorance of history will be a happy thing 
‘to him. Never was there fresher instance 
in which ‘‘ignorance is bliss.” 


—An Italian paper, of a recent date, has 
a leader of the following proud title: 
L’Italico valor non e ancor mortd; i. e, 
‘The Italian valor is not yet extinct.” 
We wish we could say as proud a thing of 
our country. But alas! the only sign of 
political life among us now seems wholly 
devoted to negroes. We will not insult the 
English language by calling such a thing 
valor. 


—A critic quotes the following line from 
the Fourth Idyllium of Moschus as a spe- 
cimen of the majesty of Greek poetry: 


** But thou, like water, art dissolved away.” 


True, the line is found in a Greek poet, 
but we think it is much more in the He- 
brew style than the Greek. Thus we read 
in Joshua: ‘‘ Wherefore the hearts of the 
people melted, and became as water.” 
Again, in Psalms: ‘‘I am poured out like 
water.” And again: ‘‘ Let them fall away, 
like water, that runneth apace.” Can we 
persuade ourselves that Moschus was not a 
student of the Hebrew poets? But there 
is a still more remarkable line in this 
Fourth Idyllium of Moschus, which is the 
following: 


‘*Its own marked ills sufficient to the day.” 


Compare it with the following line from 
the fifth chapter of Matthew: 


‘*Sufficient unto the day-is the evil there- 
of. ” 


Moschus was born three hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era. 


—A correspondent, who writes in rela- 
tion to books to be purchased for a village 
library, asks if we would recommend Mon- 
tesquie’s Spirit of Laws. Not unless we 
wished to fill the minds of the young peo- 
ple full of all manner of inaccuracies and 
historical blunders. For example, Montes- 
quie censures the blindness of Francis I. 
for rejecting a proposition of Christopher 
Columbus to discover America. Columbus 
had discovered America before Francis I. 
was born. He affirms that there are no 
navigable rivers in Persia except the Cyrus, 
Had he never heard of the Euphrates, the 
Oxus, or the Araxes? A small volume of 
similar blunders might be made out of this 
author. We never feel more uneasy under 
responsibility than when advising in rela- 
tion to books for a library. We are haunt- 
ed with an impression that nine hundred 
out of every thousand books better never 
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have been published. Of the trash thrown 
out of our American press at the present 
time, perhaps not five in a thousand should 
ever see the light. 


—A cotemporary says: ‘‘ We have a class 
of pretended philosophers who make the 
mere difference of the color of the surface 
of his body the sole ground of hating the 
negro.” There are two false statements in 
this brief sentence. 1. We do not seek for 
any excuse to hate the negro, for we do not 
hate him. We no more hate him for not 
being a white man than we hate the ass 
because he is not a horse. We rather like 
Cuffee, if he is allowed to stand in the cre- 
ation just where he has been placed by the 
Almighty. 2. The color of the negro’s 
skin is among the least of his deviations 
from the white race; but that is not, as 
here stated, confined to the surface of his 
body, for we find the coloring matter even 
in the arch of the palate of the negro, and 
in all the mucus-membranes which partake 
of the nature of the skin. This coloring 
matter is in the negro’s blood, which is 
darker, and chemically a very different 
fluid from that which courses in the veins 
of the white race. In our lectures on the 
races, we point ‘out, on the anatomical 
charts, over a hundred differences in the 
bonal, muscular and nervous systems of 
the white man and the negro. Indeed 
there is not in the negro’s whole body a 
single bone that is not different from the 
same part in the white man. In no one 
particular is his physical structure the 
same as the white man’s. The bones, mus- 
cles; nerves, tendons, ligaments bear no 
near resemblance to the white man on the 
one side than they do to the anthropoid 
apes on the other. We have given over- 
whelming proofs of this fact in our lec- 
tures—proofs which the advocates of negro 
equality have not assailed, and dare not at- 
tempt to assail. In his physical frame the 
negro is no nearer the equal of the white 
man than the Chimpanzee is the equal of 
the negro. This. no scientific naturalist 
dare deny. 


—Congress proposes a law to overthrow 
permanently the militia of the States, and 
make every citizen liable to be made a sol- 
dier by the Federal Government for any 
purpose it may please to inaugurate. This 
bill really puts the life of every man into 
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the hands of Congress. It invests Con- 
gress with powers greater than those exer- 
eised by the tyrant Tribunes of Rome. 
Livy says: “Neither kings nor consuls, 
tyrannical as they were before the institu- 
tion of the tribunitian office, nor the stern 
authority of the dictator, nor the overbear- 
ing decemvirs, ever imposed such slavery 
of military service, or such absolute regal 
power over the Roman people, as that ex- 
ercised by the military Tribunes, when 
once they were clothed with the consular 
power.” The crime of the military Tri- 
bunes consisted in usurping and holding 
all the executive, judicial and military 


_ powers of the Roman Government. This 


is precisely what Congress is now doing. 
History is repeating itself in this matter ; 
and we trust in God that the thing will not 
be allowed to go much farther before his- 
tory will be repeated in another particular. 
It is well known that the military Tribunes 
of Rome were in the habit of acting with- 
out respect to anything, except the impos- 
ing front.of the Tarpean rock, over which 
the people sometimes plunged their ty- 
rants. With the spectral hand of history 
pointing to that terrible ledge, we dare re- 
verently ask the Almighty Ruler of the Uni- 
verse if this poor country may not also 
have, on the glorious pages of history, a 
Tarpean ledge for the tribunitian tyrants, 
who are seeking the overthrow of our 
liberties, Are the American people made 
of so much meaner stuff than those of 
Rome were, nearly three thousand years 
ago, that they will not have the virtue and 
pluck to find also -a Tarpean rock, that 
shall stand like a mountain on the plains 
of historic time? We have naturally no 
love for Tarpean rocks; but if we have 
Rome’s style of military Tribunes, let us 
have Rome’s Tarpean rock also. 


—We acknowledge the receipt of a little 
book, entitled ‘‘ Kingston's Technology on 
Natural, Spiritual and Universal Philosophy 
and Astronomy. By a Successor of Jesus 
Christ.” The author is quite as intelligent 
as many authors who figure largely at the 
present time, and, it strikes us, a good 
deal more modest, as will be seen by the 
following opening paragraph of his yo- 
lume: ‘‘ Kingston’s discovery of eternity’s 
instinctive first creative laws; also, the 
succession and successive laws of progres- 
sion by succession up to the highest degree 
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of crystalization to eliquidation, founded 
on natural law, evidenced by long study, 
observation and impartial conclusions of 
natural philosophy’s laws and effects with 
- their reality of existence and the natural 
laws or centrifugal force, the laws of mo- 
tion that roll the planetary bodies, that I 
do not expect: but few to fully comprehend 
at first reading.” That, we think, is lumi- 
nous., The author ought to be, and very 
likely is, a popular lecturer before the Ly- 
ceums and literary societies of the present 
day. The war has left us, here in the 
North, a very high standard of illiterary laste. 


—A cotemporary refers, with surprise, to 
the ease with which men get dubbed **‘ Doc- 
tors of Divinity” in these days. It ought not 
to be surprising, for divinity has been very 
sick of late, especially here in the northern 
portion of the United States. It has be- 
haved more like some wild beast, bitten by 
a rabid dog, than like the sublime science 
of divinity. If doctors can do the thing 
any good, in Heaven’s name, let no one 
complain of their number. 


—The late decision of the Supreme 
Court against the legality of all military 
trials of civilians, reminds us of these 
words of Horatio, in Hamlet : 

* Of carnal, , bloody; and unnatural acts; 
Of a ts, casual slaughters; 
Of deaths uit on by cunning and forced 





Andi in this s upshot, purposes mistook 
Full'n on the inventors’ heads.” 

O, there are mountains of wrath yet to 
fall on the heads of the inventors of all 
these dire wrongs and outrages, which 
have marked the career of the ‘loyal- 
ists.” 


—The Rey. H. W. Beecher, im one of 
those absurd rigmaroles called ‘sermons 
says: ‘‘ITam quite as much afraid of peace 
as war.” You, and all like you, have rea- 
son to be more afraid of peace than war, 
sir. Peace is the natural element of the 
good, and war.of the vicious. The words 
of Melantius, in the ‘‘Maid’s Tragedy,” 
would suit this reverend gentleman: 
‘‘These soft and silken times are not for 

me; 
The music must be shrill, and all confused, 
That stirs my blood; and ‘then I dance with 
arms.’ 

Our clergy have, for some years now, 

been dancing with these dread companions 
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of war, instead of praying with the bless- 
ed angels of peace. 

—A literary cotemporary praises a young 
poet by saying that his rhymes “are quite 
as faultless as those of Milton.” We are 
sorry our profound and learned critic did 
not give us some specimens of Milton’s 
faultless rhymes. Voltaire, in one of his 
letters to Horace Walpole, says: ‘‘One day 
Iasked Pope why Milton did not put his 
poem into rhyme, at a time when it was 
the universal practice, in imitation of the 
Italians? His reply was, because he could 
not.” Because he would not would have 
been a more just reply for Pope to make, 
perhaps. But Pope was not always par- 
ticular about the justice of his remarks. 
Rhyme is not indispensable to good poetry, 
but it is as great a help to it as fine clothes 
are to a beautiful woman. 


—A lady correspondent asks us ‘will 
nothing pacify the Radicals?’ Not if Hu- 
dibras understood such people, for he says : 


**No power of earth, or heaven, or hell, 
Can pacify fanatic zeal.” 

—The Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York has decided that the iron-clad 
temperance law is constitutional, so now 
farewell, a long farewell, to a glass of wine 
**for the stomach’s sake,’”’ on Sunday, un- 
less a fellow is rich enough to lay it in by 
the quantity, so that he can guzzle all day 
without dread of the terrible vengeance of 
the law. With what horror would the old 
Greek poet look upon the effect of such a 
law! for he says of the temperance fanatics 
of his time : 

‘Thou art a babbling water-drinker ; 

Bring me a pitcher full of wine, that I 

May wet ~~ mind, and speak to some good 
purpose: 

If wine makes men speak to some good 
purpose, what a calamity is this decision of 
the court of last resort ! 


—A witty lady suggests that Congress 
ought to make an appropriation to set up a 
negro idol in the Senate Chamber, to which 
the intensely political chaplain of that body 
might address his prayers. We concur; 


“and suggest the following brief Latin prayer 


for his use: In te vivimus movemur et fumus; 
i. e., ‘*In thee we live, move, and have our 
being.” We are shocked at the very 
idea; but such thoughts are irresistibly 
forced into our mind, by reading the blas- 
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phemous jargon of the prayers in Congress, 
If they were addressed to a negro idol they 
would not be so bad ; but addressed to the 
Almighty and merciful Maker of the uni- 
verse, they are simply unmixed profanity. 

—There isa good deal of baseless brag- 
ging about the excellent condition of our 
national finances ; but it seems to us that 
we are living very much like Fontaine’s 
cobbler, from hand to mouth. The govern- 
ment has just been largely exchanging its 
long bonds for the short ones, with domes- 
tic holders, because foreign nations will not 
purchase our long bonds. On this ex- 
change the government has to pay @ bonus 
here, and we suppose the foreign commis- 
sion must be considerable, and then our 
bonds are sold abroad for about 73 cents on 
the dollar. Deducting all commissions, it 
is not probable that we realize more than 
68 cents on the dollar ; but, if ever paid, it 
must be a hundred cents on the dollar. A 
merchant who was caught disposing of his 
paper after that fashion, would not be look- 
ed upon as remarkably prosperous. We 
should say that inevitable bankruptcy was 

‘just ahead of him. We are afraid that all 
‘those bonds ‘will be horribly long before they 
are paid, 

—A correspotident “sends us the follow- 

‘ing, which we cheerfully publish, without 
subtracting in any degree from the praise 
he bestows upon the beautiful poem, ex- 
cept to say that it is quite equal to Byron’s 
Maid of Athens : 

‘“‘How infinitely erior to Byron’s 
‘‘Maid of Athens” is Gen. Mirabeau B. 
Lamar’s ‘‘Daughter of Mendoza.” In a 
former letter I made brief allusion to south- 
ern literature, and to this little waif, asa 
‘specimen of what southern genius has cast 
carelessly by the way side. Iam sure your 
readers will not object*to_see it in print. 
Here it is: 

‘THE DAUGHTER OF MENDOZA. 
‘¢Qh, lend to me, sweet nightingale, 
Your music by the fountains ; 
And lend to me your eadences, 
Oh! river of the mountains, 
That I ma sing, my gay brunette ; 
A diamond spark, in coral set, 
Gem for a Prince’s Coronet, 

The daughter of Mendoza. 


How brillliant is the Morning Star! 
The Evening Star, how tender ! 

The light of both is in her eyes, 
Their softness and their splendor. 
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But for the lash that shades their light, 

They were too dazzling for the light, 

And when she shuts them—all is night ! 
The Daughter of Mendoza. ~ 

QO! ever bright and beauteous one, 
Bewildering and beguiling, 

The lute is in thy silver tone, 
The rainbow in po) beer ; 

And thine, too, o’er hill and dell, 

The bounding of a young gazelle, 

The arrow’s flight and ocean swell, 

_ Sweet Daughter of Mendoza. 

What, though  <sgeen we meet no more, 
What, though too soon we sever ; 

Thy form will fleat like emerald light, 

efore my vision ever : 

For who can see, and then forget, 

The glories of my gay brunette? 

Thou art too bright a star to set, 
Sweet Daughter of Mendoza.” 


. —One of the organs of Congress asks. 
‘Is then the Constitution so divinea thing 
that it must be in the way of any great na- 
tional reform which the people have re- 
solved to make.” We are reminded of a 
question in Bishop Huber’s edition of Je- 
remy Taylor’s works, in relation to the ter- 
rible doctrine of infant damnation: ‘Is 
hell so easy @ pain, or are the souls of chil- 
dren of so cheap, so-contemptible a price, 
that. God should so easily throw them into 
hell?” ‘Was the Constitution of our coun- 
try 50 easily made—is it so worthless and 
contemptible a thing, that we should so 
easily give it up to the devouring jaws of 
an abominable revolution? Were Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and the other great mas- 
ters, such fools, that we will swap away the 
work of their hands for the wretched botch- 
ery of such intemperate journeymen as 


‘Benjamin Butler, Thaddeus Stevens, and 


Charles Sumner ? 

—A typographical mistake occurred in 
the Editor's Table of our January number, 
by which the word ‘‘damned” was used 
for the word demented. The error was 


- marked, but the compositor failed to correct — 


it. He has left for parts unknown! Our 
old readers know Tax Oxp Guanp too well 
to believe that we allow sach language in its 
pages. Rapidly achieving a wide circula- 
tion, we intend it to be the most unexcep- 


-tionable family magazine in the country. 


—We desire to say to our contemporaries 
that notwithstanding Taz Oxtp Guarp is 
copyrighted, we do not object to having 
any article copied, except continued sto- 


ries, provided the customary credit is given. 





